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PREFACE 


Schopenhauer has a special niche in the minds of 
Indian philosophers. His intuitive sympathy with many 
aspects of Indian philosophy enthused the European 
scholars to delve into the philosophical tradition of 
India. The problems of suffering and salvation bring 
Schopenhauer face to face with the central themes 
found in 'the wide gamut of Indian philosophy. The 
material of this book was submitted for the Ph.D. 
degree of Osmania University. I have made some 
changes and added a new chapter. 


B. V. Kishan 
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CHAPTER :I 


SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY : 
ITS PRESUPPOSITIONS 

"But. there is a kind ox denial and destruction that is 
the effect of that strong aspiration after holiness and 
deliverance, which Schopenhauer was Ahe first philo- 
sopher to teach our profane and worldly/ generation. 
Everything that can be denied, desert’^es to be denied ; 
and real sincerity means the belief in a state of things 
which cannot be denied or in which there is no lie.”! 

— Nietzsche 


The primary cofieem of Schopenhauer was to deal 
with the predicaments of human existence. He regarded 
philosophy as a way of life and he opposed all those 
theories which do not take cognisance of the deeper 
anxieties and contradictions faced by man. The pre- 


suppositions accepted by him truly determine the ten- 
dencies of his philosophy. 

Man's search for reality grows from the inmost 
depths of his soul. The quest of the absolute seems to be 
never ending. It has never subsided in any age, and it 
continues with unabated zeal and vigour from^ age to age. 
This urge seems to be the basic urge of the human soul. 
It has diverged into many shapes and channels. Each 
way has its own set of protagonists. They have for their 
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background either a philosophy or religion or a bare set 
of ethical principles with no particular metaphysic at its 
base. 

A materialist denies the reality of the spirit, for the 
very reason that he upholds the reality of matter. Matter 
is the real for him. It is also the embodiment of truth. 
All other objects and things are derivations of matter. 
Matter is that absolute principle which lies behind and 
is responsible for all phenomena of the world. By analys- 
ing matter and finding out new properties, he seemingly 
continues his search of truth. A materialist proclaims to 
have known the matter, but he has yet to show that 
what is left after final analysis of the matter, is matter 
at all. A man who believes in the supremacy of the 
spirit and the spiritual reality thinks that it can be 
known and experienced by different methods. Spirit 
could not be seen ,* but it is the only reality behind the 
physical and material objects of the world. Man, animal 
kingdom and vegetation are derivations from such a 
source. Our main object is to seek the reality among the 
reals. 

The search for the absolute reality has so much 
pervaded the life and acts of man that his entire know- 
ledge seems to be the result of this mission. Philosophy, 
science and arts have unabatedly continued this search 
down the ages. Their methods differ, their ways of 
approach are widely set apart ; but their object remains 
the same, i.e., the search of the absolutely real. Their 
conclusions may vary and give birth to a mighty struc- 
ture of some system, phiiosophicaiiy justmabie and 
religiously sublime. It may be offered that one is the 
absolutely real, or that reality is in fact fundamentally 
dual, taking matter and spirit to be separate entities ; 
or that reahty is unknowable and that philosophical and 
iiietaphysicai discussions me of no avail and lead us no- 
where, each view with a set of arguments and proofs to 
justify its own stand, on logical, psychological and moral 
grounds. In such a ca^, each system represents a great 
force in the history of philosojrfiy and in religion, with 
a code of behaviour and metaphysical arguments. For 
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many, God is taken as the absolute reality, as the mover 
of the whole cosmos, the principle of all principles. And 
we find that in a system of philosophy as Schopen- 
hauer’s, absolute reality becomes a blind force, which is 
irrational, without knowledge. Whatever may be the 
nature of the system', the basic fact of man’s imabating 
search for the knowledge of the absolute reality, could 
not be disputed on any ground. 

Our age is characterised by two important trends. 
One is the presumption that the religious and moral 
values are not in keeping with the sp-irit of the times. 
The other is the belief in the demonstrative value of the 


scientific investigations and its methods. Man has become 
no more a divine being, but a biological creature, endow- 
ed with higher faculties of reasoning and intellect. If 
there is anything in man which differentiates him from 
the animal, it is something wholly other. The purpose of 
man is taken no more to be the realisation of his divine 


nature, but only the satisfaction of the basic desires and 
instincts. When the ideal has become the satisfaction of 
physical wants and amassing physical comforts, there 


seems hardly any place for the pursuit of those values 
which have been given to mankind by prophets and 
seers. When man is viewed as a material object, a clump 
of clay, what necessity there remains of any other laws, 
except physical laws, to explain his behaviour. When 


the division between man and matter vanishes away 
under the influence of the physical sciences and with 
the development of scientific technique what else can be 
expected than the growth of brute force with pernicious 
influence on the consciousness of moral values. The 


messages of God-intoxicated men have come to ]3e 
regarded as unrealistic and devoid of utility and the 


daily pronouncements of the practical men of affairs are 
taken as real. With the exclusion of saints, seers and phi- 


losophers, scientists have only become the symbols of 
truth. The situation could not have been so deplorable, 


as we find it today, even if true scientific spirit should 
have led the way. But when scientific truths are used to 


propagate things which are in conflict with the existence, 
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progress and dignity of man, a deplorable situation dev^ 
elops. The responsibility for this unfortunate state of af- 
fairs lies in the blind following of scientific truths, to the 
total neglect of spiritual values. 

Even a materialist could not deny the identity of 
events and yearnings of the humanity all over the world. 
The universality of the spiritual yearnings points to the 
existence of a universal law. Laws of nature apply to all. 
Mental functions and consequently the ideas of goodness 
and evil are basically similar in content. Giving margin 
to the environmental and natural factors, it could be 
said that universal reality could be reached tlirough dif- 
ferent paths. Differences of faith and creed have little 
to do, in our search for the real. Neither the working of 
the human mind could be confined ethnically. The 
colours and symbols of expression may differ; but its 
goal will remain the same. If the phenomenon of nature 
is to be considered as a unity, then, why should not the 
workings of human mind be regarded as an 
integral whole ? If we ? find a continuation i in nature, 
then, why should we not seek out the same continuity 
and coherence in the history of mankind ? Time and 
space have not barred the repeated emphasis on the 
ideas of truth, beauty and divinity, the ideas which are 
inherent in the nature of man. Buddha, Christ, Plato and 
Mohammiad have aU pointed a way towards the spiritual 
in man. The universality of the religious tenets of the 
world show that they have much in common. Religious 
beliefs and tenets are the expressions of the universal 
reality. Time and space have little to do with the inner 
leligious urge of man. 

Philosophy can be material or spiritual. Particular rt 
in the East, it is spiritual. India, the home of several well- 
developed philmophical sys'tems illustrates well how 
pMloso^y can become a guide both in life and action. 
^'Philosophy has for its function the crdering of life and 
the guidance of action.*’^ For this reason only that phi- 
loso|ducai systems in India, are termed as fdarsanas.’ It 
means Ixith conceptual knowledge and perceptual ob- 
servaMiOii? In India each philc^phical system has its 
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own followers, who live the very contents of the thou- 
ghts expounded by them* Thought which is gained 
after much labour and intense pain could not be left 
by itself only as a creation of human imagination. Hair- 
splitting discussions and logical subtleties, serve no pur- 
pose if they fail to satisfy the inner discordance of man. 
Philosophy must give answer to the riddle of life and 
death, and the presence of pain and suffering in the life 
of man. This has been the criterion of philosophy in its 
claim for genuineness in India. That is why each system 
of philosophy in India has its own set of ideas on the 
problem of life and suffering. And they take iato cog- 
nisance the need of providing a way which will lead 
the individual from the agony of pain and suffering to 
salvation or 'moksa.’ The experience of countless 
men stands testimony to what we try to explain in 
inadequate concepts: 

Schopenhauer was greatly influenced by Upani- 
shads.'* The Upanishads are like a great ocean. Their 
mystical aphorisms and illustrations have been inex- 
haustible sources of new systems of thought. The gene- 
ral pattern of Schopenhauer’s system is similar to the 
Indian systems of philosophy. The problem of suffer- 
ing, the tragic fate of man, and finally the scheme of 
salvation ail are exactly on the lines of any Indian sys- 
tem of thought (darsana). Schopenhauer follows in the 
steps of the seers of India and dislikes the intellectual 
philosophy of life.® The materialist view that brain is 
capable of obtaining the real insight into the myster;/ 
of life never found favour with him. He has said that 
a clear insight into life is more important than accu- 
mulation of logical and abstract thought. This will iin- 

doubtedlv lead to the view that he has little belief in 
«/ 

reason. 

Schopenhauer’s thought is traced back to the writ- 
ings of Plato and Kant. The Absolutely Real for both 
Plato and Kant lies behind the phenomena. For Plato it 
is "idea,” and for Kant it is the "thing-in-itself.” Scho- 
penhauer’s system of thought is eclectic in its nature 
and contents. He draws upon many sources for the sub- 
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ject matter, taking inspiration from poets and phi- 
losophers, religious teachers, and mystics — ancient 
and modern. He introduces many perspectives 
taken from religious scriptures and other texts 
and in his inimitable style, quotes them for the 
purpose of giving force to his argument. But liis 
original idea of reality as the "Will,’' which is blind 
force, remains constant in the conflict of the divergent 
views that he elaborates. With his knowledge of modern 
science and biology, he makes old truths look fascinat- 
ing in the general scheme of his philosophy of pessim- 
ism and salvation. 

The thing-in-itself of Kant was unknown and un- 
knowable. But Schopenhauer seems to have discovered 
it ; for he qualifies it as blind, causeless, greedy, irra- 
tional and ruthless. It is a blind and strong craving for 
life. In its onward rush, it goes on taking new forms and 
new shapes. There is a process of the objectification of 
the will, "this objectification occurred in such a way 
that its original unity became a multiplicity, a process 
which received the appropriate name of the principium 
individuationis (the principle of individuality).”® The 
will which is blind creates life. Though it has no ex- 
press d^ire of manifesting itself in any form or object, 
this process of objectification is without any rational 
basis. And for the created objects, the world is only an 
idea. What else remains when objects of the world 
have no real existence, save as objectifications of the 
blind will. Herein lies the deep roots of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic thought. "The will which considered purely 
in itself, is without knowledge, and is merely a blind 
incessant impulse, as we see it appear in unorganised and 
vegetable nature and their laws, and also in the vegeta- 
tive part of our own life, receives through the addition 
of the world as idea, which is developed in subjection 
to it, the knowledge of its own. wOling and of what it 
is that it wills. And this is nothing else than the work 
as idea, life, precisely as it exists. Therefore, we call the 
phenomenal world the mirror of the will, its objectivity. 
And sim® what the will wills is always life, just be- 
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cause life is nothing but the representation of that will- 
ing for the idea, it is all one and a mere pleonasm if, in- 
stead of simply saying ''the will,” we say "the will to 
live.”^ 

The notion of the free will of man, and his inde- 
pendent existence, received a setback in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. Man is like the will. The qualities of will 
are the natural qualities of man. The material man of 
Schopenhauer is no less a brute than the will itself. As 
a grade of the objectification of the will, man is in no 
way different from the objects which stand on a lower 
grade of objectification of will. The 18 th century incom- 
plete scientific and physiological knowledge of which 
Schopenhauer was well acquainted seems to make him 
draw such a result. His thought has its roots in the spi- 
ritual soil. Schopenhauer, with all his scientific facts, 
could not completely justify his stand, to give m ob- 
jective explanation of the problem of existence.^ It be- 
comes clear from the way he deals the problem of ex- 
istence that it is both idealistic and subjective. This 
anti-thesis in his system seems due to two reasons.® His 
critical view of knowledge and the inherent, irrational 
element in the existence of man. 

One would be misled to think that it was the intel- 
lect first which brought forth the will, when one reads 
his description of intellect and its capacity for insight 
and reason, which provides us with real knowledge. In- 
tellect is really brought forth by will, and it serves the 
will. "Intellect, originally only intended to present to an 
individual will its paltry aims, comprehends according- 
ly mere relations of things, and does not penetrate to 
their inner being, to their real nature. It is therefore a 
merely superficial force, clings to the surface of things, 
and apprehends mere species transitivas, not the true 
being of things.”^® 

By making intellect subservient to will, Schopen- 
hauer has upheld the blind will as the absolute power. 
If the reason and intellect should be regarded as slaves 
of the blind will, where remains the importance of 
man ? 
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Schopenhauer’s ^ evaluation of reason and intellect 
is not in keeping with the tradition of the Western phi- 
losophy. In the West, reason has been taken to be a 
potent weapon in the hands of man. Schleiermarcher's 
entire idealistic optimism is based on the power of rea- 
son. And Hegel has successfully demonstrated the im*- 
portance of reason in Nature and History. But Schopen- 
hauer breaks away from the fold of European philGso- 
phers. This seems to be due to the influence of Eastern 
Upanishads, which indeed accept reason and intellect as 
capable of leading one towards the Absolute but deem 
it incapable to reveal truth about the absolute reality. 
Intellect is a qualified weapon in the search for truth 
and it is not the creation of any blind force. In Upani- 
shads, we find the mtellectual and logical methods have 
been never discarded in gaining philosophical or spiri- 
tual knowledge, but they were always called upon to 
confirm mystical insight and knowledge. But the rank 
and place given to mental thinking was never of ulti- 
mate importance, it always received a subsidiary posi- 
tion. What is of great importance is direct spiritual ex- 
perience. Thus, after spiritual experience, thi'ough in- 
tuition and insight, comes the place of intellect and 
reason. Here, it miist be noted that reason and intellect 
have gone a long way in proving the spiritual expe- 
rience as real and genuine. And further, it has to be 
observed that the ultimate purpose of philosophy and 
religion was to give knowledge which was beyond the 
apprehension of reason or intellect. The power of mind 
was held to be incapable of providing real knowledge 
about the absolute. And as philosophy has never been 
a mental jugglery or hair-splitting in India, the method 
of logical analysis and mtellectual content came to be 
regarded as impotent to furnish to the aspiring soul the 
knowledge which he lacked. If no other reason than 
this only, reason received a subservient place. Scho- 
penhauer is justified to a great extent when he says 
that intellect do& not possess the absolute power, and 
that it is not independent, but errs in pleading that it 
is the creation of something which is irrational and 
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blind. That intellect which is the great weapon in the 
hands of man, which wins for him unique place in crea- 
tion should be regarded by Schopenhauer as a slave of 
the blind will, is highly deplorable. Even assuming the 
premises of Schopenhauer about the power of intellect to 
overcome the will his view of a dependent intellect 
fails miserably. It may be however freely admitted that 
man with the help of his intellect and consciousness has 
the power to negate the will itself. It follows that will 
is at least in man a force to be conquered by Ills in- 
domitable spirit. 

But Schopenhauer never draws such a conclusion. 
For him though the will is denied by insight and intel- 
lect in man as 'the crown of creation’ and final grade of 
the objectification of the will, the will remains the same 
old will as it is on lower grade of its objectification. 
Though admitting a definite evolution in the nature of 
the will, which is all-pervading and all-comprehensive, 
he holds that on all levels will remains the same blind 
will. Hence, one conclusion can be certainly drawn from 
Schopenhauer’s conception of will and its grades of ob- 
jectification. It is that the will gradually begins to mani- 
fest itself in subtle and subtler ways and that in such 
change from lower to higher grades of its objectifica- 
tion, no change takes place in the original nature of the 
will. The grades of objectification of the will are no 
doubt due to unfoldment of the will, in different ways, 
on different planes. This view cannot be contended. But 
it is not at all clear how, in the final grade of objecti- 
fication, the will brings about in man reason and intel- 
lect by its own activity. Here, Schopenhauer introduces 
an element of mystery in his philosophy. When there is 
nothing beside and beyond an irrational will how does 
the intellect manage to crop up all on a sudden ? And 
how does in man the will reach a stage in its unfold- 
ment of qualities which are subtle and rational ? The 
dynamic view of reality expressed by Schopenhauer, as 
will, is in fact the vision of will in its struggle for life 
and unfoldment. The will perpetually unfolds itself. It 
has potential greatness. In man it has revealed its qua- 
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lity of goodness and rationality. Man is the picture of 
wHi, in whom the will finds its own nature. But can 
man be taken as the final objectification of the will ? 
No. Because as a product of will he is not the sovereign 
and only a part manifestation of the potentiality of the 
unfolding will, his nature could not be taken as perfect. 
But by transcending the will itself of which he is 
a part and shadow, by negating the instinctive and ir- 
rational part of his nature (the character of will on its 
lower grade of objectification) with the help of his 
intellect and abstract reasoning, he can mount up to 
a region where the 'Satvic’ reign of will prevails and 
which is its final consummation. Thus, the will no more 
remains a blind irrational and brute force, but dispen- 
ser of reason, wisdom, and humane qualities. By adopt- 
ing the subtle qualities and negating the baser qualities 
of will, man reaches the highest stage in the scheme of 
nature. Truly, man is called the 'Crown of Creation.’ 

This view is not at all without good grounds and 
is consistent with the original view of objectification of 
will. What is blind could not think of manif esting itself 
in subtle forms. And the will as the absolute principle 
which lies behind all the objects and phenomena of the 
world, should have in it rational and spiritual elements. 
And as there is a continuous order of development in 
nature from the cruder forces and organisms to the de- 
veloped ones, we can infer that the power which runs 
the whole show of Cc^mos and liature, is not blind but 
all-perceiving, and that in man it has all the ingredients 
of its nature, rational and irrational, man being on the 
highest grade of the objectification of the will. But the 
fact remains that Schopenhauer never for a moment 
holds such a view ; the inconsistency remains glaring in 
his system. His conception of the suffering man upon 
which he builds up the structure of a pessimistic philo- 
sophy fails to give any justification to his claim to have 
discovered a way of salvation for the suffering man. 

The basic doctrine of the will as the absolute reality 
is responsible for making the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer pessimistic in its nature. This pessimism is a 
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natural corollary from the conception of will. Schopen- 
hauer could not escape pessimism in his conclusions 
from his notion of will. All the philosophy and psycho- 
logy of the will could lead him only to the conclusion 
that absolute reality is blind, it has no purpose at all, 
and man comes out of a blind force and vanishes into the 
realm of blind upsurge of will. Absolute reality or will 
is the embodiment of dissatisfaction. It is essentially un- 
happiness. It strives blindly — but to what purpose ? The 
answer is for no purpose at all. Though it is evident 
from Schopenhauer’s writings that it is striving for 
something — as it becomes evident from' the different 
grades of objectification of the will. The world is full 
of suffering, craving, demand and dissatisfaction. A 
world could not be more than this for Schopenhauer. 
The metaphysical craving of the will works equally in 
the organic and the inorganic and what more can these 
realms of being be than will in miniature ? The world 
brought forth by the will is full of injustice and fero- 
city. The world is not a place for recognition of noble 
virtues and values — and a place for realisation of 
majestic truths, but an abode of miserable creatures 
endowed with capacities of destruction. The idea of 
principium individuationis represents the will as divid- 
ing itself into a multiplicity of parts. Each part is as 
gctod or as bad, as the metaphysical will. Here, the will 
seems to forget its imity — which is its nature. And this 
multiplicity of will makes it divide against itself, at the 
cost of its imity. Each part tries to claim its superiority 
at the cost of the other and never hesitates even to 
swallow the other in order to prolong itself. The multi- 
plicity of the metaphysical will of Schopenhauer here 
resembles the Platonic ideas. But ideas of Plato are net 
akin to the multiplied objects of the metaphysical will. 
Nor is their mission akin to the phenomenal objects of 
will, though they are similar in appearance. In the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer, time, space and other 
objects of the metaphysical will become conjoined in 
a strange way, giving the appearance of a world which 
has no purpose and function. Things belonging to the 
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lower grade of the objectification of the world are to 
serve as prey to those which are on a higher grade of 
the objectification of the will. And man being the liigh- 
est and subtle objectification of the will is called the 
'Crown of Creation.’ He is the 'Crown of Creation,’ but 
basically true to the qualities of the will. In the spirit 
of Schopenhauer’s thought, we could say that man has 
an absolute right to use the world and entire creation 
for his purpose and profit, and his struggle for existence 
is ample proof of this fact. And his knowledge and 
mental equipment help him in furthering this natural 
mission. But when we consider this view, we find that 
the purpose underlying the life of man is unholy — it is 
to subserve other creatures and even his kind to satisfy 
his own purpose as an individual. 

No doubt this evaluation of human situation is in- 
tensely pessimistic. The pessimism of Schopenhauer 
could not be compared with the pessimism we find in 
Buddhism. Buddha’s pessimistic view of life is based 
on reality and his own experience. Life is suffering 
and birth is suffering — ^but it is so until man has realis- 
ed the reality and truth. The world is a place not 
worthy to live and move in when the aspirant himself 
moves not on the path of truth and holiness. The ele- 
ment of suffering and pain in life is not absolute, it is 
transitory, and could be overcome only when the resi- 
duary effects of the law of Karma are done away with. 
Suffering is at times necessary, to induce man to follow 
the path. Siifferings of life are not permanent ; they 
are transitory and ephemeral. They do not at all consti- 
tute the ingredients of the inner nature of man. The 
mission of man is to realise truth by following the 
moral precepts and attain the supreme abode and peace 
of Nirvana. There is suffering and injustice in the 
world, but they are active and owe their force to 
man’s own lack of right action and knowledge. The 
eternal moral order lying behind the passing world 
and nature is the source of inspiration to man and an 
incentive for him to move towards reality and peace. 

Both Schopenhauer and Buddha start from the fact 
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of suffering in life. But one has made life a rejection of 
the metaphysical suffering and the other has seen in 
life a means to end suffering and attain peace. While 
for Schopenhauer life affords a chance to deny the 
will-to-live, life for Buddha means an opportunity to 
set on a new life, conquering evil, and overcoming 


suffering by right actions and right thought. For 
Schopenhauer, the life of man is an isolated episode, 
there is no continuity between one life and another, 
and hence he is not responsible for his actions. But 
the law of Karma is very significant for Buddha. No 
man can escape the consequences of actions. He is to- 
tally responsible for his acts. He has to pay off for all 
his acts, if not in this life, in the coming lives. The 
principle and fact of suffering which made .Buddha 
start his quest is embedded- his noble truths. Life 
with its vicissitudes and pain is ungainly, until they 
are overcome. But what brings life into the world ? Is 
it the thirst for existence, the will-to-live of Schopen- 
hauer ? Here, Buddha suggests that it is the law of 
Karma: The law of Karma explains that no man con 
escape the acts done by him. Sufferings are due to 
Karma. A circle of cause and effect, following each 
other in the shape of a link, runs through the lives of 
the individuals. This principle unites the links and pre- 
sents a complete picture. Buddhaghosa, the great writer 
of. Buddhism, has said that Dhamma is akin to condi- 
tion.^^ Here, we find that Buddhism gives more atten- 
tion to the order of things as it is without presupposing 
any transcendental principle by which the origin of the 
world could be explained. This order they conceived as 
a multitudinous and continual coming to be and passing 


away of each and everything and this constant transi- 
tion or change or becoming was not capricious or ordai- 
ned for the occasion or pre-ordained, but proceeded 
by way of natural causation. No rationalistic doctrine 
could be deduced from the teachings of Buddha. No 
doubt he started his enquiry into the truth of things as 
he came across themi, and never accepted any super- 
natural element in his study of reality. In this matter 
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Buddha is at one with modern scientists who are of 
opinion that the idea of supernatural interference should 
not be introduced into the logical interpretation of 
natural phenomena. But the scientific attitude of 
Buddha is not at all unmoral. And his silence on the 
questions relating to metaphysics is more profound and 
deep than any metaphysical answer to it. But in the 
case of Schopenhauer though he works on well-groun- 
ded scientific facts for the formation of his system he 
could not prevent the infiltration of both metaphysicaL 
and mystical elements, especially when he constructs a 
theory of the will, and attempts to assign to man a 
place worthy of him in the scheme of will and nature. 

One thing characterises Schopenhauer among: 
modern philosophers. It is his practical approach to the 
issues of life. Schopenhauer is never content to give 
intellectual answers to the ethical and moral needs of 
man. In the philosophy of Schopenhauer, we find issues 
raised which were wholly neglected by his predecessors. 
For example, the role of sexual love in life. Feelings, 
impulses and instincts receive importance in his 
philosophy. So also fright, anger, emulation, joy, 
fear with their influence upon human intellect. In- 
tellect becomes a hopeless victim of delusion, when 
these demoniac forces are present and active in 
man. But can the intellect come to sound and lasting 
conclusions when it is free f tom the influence of anger 
and fright ? Schopenhauer discusses at great length 
about them. But the answer he gives is hardly tenable. 
We may say of course with the evolutionists that the 
difiBculty is largely one of our own making, because as 
a matter of fact, reason itself is an instinct more com- 
plex perhaf^ than other instincts but still an instinct 
who^ working we may scientifically describe and 
determine.^® Schopenhauer deals at length clearly with 
the basic role of and reason, but be concludes: 
with the faith that only {diilosophical and sudden in- 
sight can imi^rt us tiiie in the end 

Schopenhauer by attributing to intellect the power of 
intuition and atetract thinking gives new turn to the 
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whole problem of reason and instinds, their function, 
and the place which they possess in the attainment of 
knowledge. 

Schopenhauer may te excused for all his inconsis- 
tencies and paradoxical statements. His sincere and 
heart-felt attempt to suggest an answer for the travails 
of life could not be doubted. His system may lack logi- 
cal consistency, when compared with the systems of 
some of his contemporaries. One may argue convincingly 
against the philosophical worth of the system itself — 
but no one can doubt the significance of his system, 
from the point of view of life. His assertion of the view 
that philosophy should be an attempt to give solution 
to the deeply felt problems of human soul is highly 
remarkable. This shows how near his system of thought 
is to the philosophical systems of India known as 'dar- 
sanas.’ It is here suggested that in its way of dealing 
with the problem of life and existence, and in its 
attempt to provide the method to attain peace and 
solace in life its resemblance to the Indian 'darsanas' 
is striking. It is in fact a new 'darsana.’ The philosophy 
of Schopenhauer is an example of an eastern plant, 
attaining maturity in an alien atmosphere and environ- 
ment And if it contains some elements which are con- 
trary to its original nature, it must be attributed to the 
environmental factor and condition of the soil in which 
it was planted and not to the seedling itself. 

Schopenhauer’s treatment of religion is based on 
man’s need of enlightenment "and insight. Man’s attempt 
to gain supremacy over his inner connicts, and to find 
his right place in the scheme of nature, leads him to 
the fold of religion. Schopenhauer’s religious philosophy 
is an attempt in this direction. His approach to the 
problem of religion is subjective. Eeligious conscious- 



to reality are largely sub^conscious ; they lie out of our 
inner consciousness.^® This has led Schopenhauer to 
isolate every element of knowledge from the religious 
consciousness. Schopenhauer’s approach to the pheno- 
mena of religion is practical indeed. Religion is a force 
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that works to mitigate the sufferings of human lives, 
gives solace arxd comfort to the discursive -.mtellect and 


brooding soul. With this religious perspective he deve- 
lops a philosophy of religion which is highly meta- 
physical and spiritual. 

It is the presence of suffering in the nature of man 
and the world that induces Schopenhauer to draw in- 
spiration from m'3miad religious texts, from the Bible 
and Upanishads. His predilection for ascetic methods to 
get peace is a distant echo of the teachings of Brahma- 
nism. Asceticism has an important 'place in the struggle 
of man for the realisation' of reality. Schopenhauer 
sees in asceticism a potent weapon to kill the blind 
will and its instinctive force. Even if the purpose would 
be other than this, it cannot be denied that the ascetic 


kind of life is essential in the battle against the desires 
that lead to evil. 

Asceticism practised in all lands has one character- 
istic in com'mon. S'ehopenhauer draws upon this 
common legacy. The privations 'of the body, and seif- 
inflicted sufferings are taken as necessary in order to 
get enlightenment and bliss of God. These are taken 
as compensating factors. In Christianity also as in other 
religions, we find, this tendency- at work. The Latins 
were acquainted with the retributive value of suffering 
from the days of Tertullian and Cyprian. Not only, 
suffering was regarded as a factor of atonement, it was 
also regarded as a source for accumulation of merits. 


This view of suffering and privations naturally proved 
to be ail encouraging factor for ascetieisirL But this idea 


of reducing and blotting, of sin by ascetic means is not 
based on a balanced view of existence. Sin would become 
of no im|M)rt and nobody would be afraid to do unlaw- 
ful acts, if he -has the will and power to pay away the 
sins by an accumulated amount of suffering, by practis- 
ing asceticism. Brahmanism has also a similar concep- 
tion. It alsii aoiords a M#i value to asceticism. It be- 
lieves in tte letributive efforts of suffering as pleasing 
to Gcri. This is a* jMlosoiAical position in which morals 
and ethics which are to gtflde the actions of man in 
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society become jeopardised and blind asceticism be- 
comes a means of using accumulated powers as a shield 
for evil and lust. We see that Buddhism has raised a 


cry of protest against the abuse of asceticism. Buddhism 
emphasised the value of human suifering not as a 
source to gain bliss from* Gods, but to eschew suffer- 
ing in the human life. Human life is an episode of 
suffering and Buddha tries to resolve this suffering 
under four truths. These four truths are ; suffering, the 
cause of suffering, the cessation of suffering and the 
path which leads to the cessation of suffering. Life 
begins with sorrow and suffering and its growth is also^ 
embedded in suffering. The attachments of love and 
friendship prove to be painful when one has to break 
away from them. The joy and pleasures of life are also 
sources of suffering, when they pass off. In short, the 
very individuality of man is full of suffering. The crav- 
ing which remains after the momentary satisfaction of 
the senses adds still more suffering to man. Until the 
tanha or thirst is conquered which leads a man into 
the abyss of sorrow and suffering, it is difficult to avert 
them. For Buddha, this suffering can be overcome by 
following the eight-fold path. And in the case of Scho- 
penhauer, sufferings of life have a dual purpose : first 
they make us realise the plight of human existence and 
second sufferings are necessary in the attempt of man 
to gain inner peace. 

But Buddhism spares no pains in emphasising the 
presence of suffering in life and tries to meet it by an 
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significance. It makes one realise the value of life only 
when the suffering which abides in life is fully avertai. 
Suffering is also an indirect proof of the inanity of 
worldly joys and riches. It makes evident the necessity 
of o^/ercoming it by following the eight-=fsld patli'Life 
is not to be shunned because" it contains much suffer- 
ings; but suffering is to be overcome if we really wish 
to make life worth-living and worth-enjoying. A reli- 
gion which professed compassion for all coidd not pro- 
claim the annihilation of life as necessary to escape 
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from suffering and pains of life. Buddha declares that 
Ms law is a law of grace for all. The moral personality 
of man was emphasised by Stoicism and Platonism alsov 
In the verses of Dhammapada we find many Imes which 
give high place to the personality of man, insisting on "'its 
independence and self-sustainment, on its authority as 
source of all other values, and of the bliss of its inward 
life.”^'^ The moral personality of man has been taken as 
a source of attaining absolute truth and knowledge. 
The Dhammapada says : ”The fields are damaged by 
weeds, and man by wishing.” As a rock is not shaken 
by the wind, so the wise falter not in praise or blame. 
'They are serene like a deep lake.” And also that "the 
just man who speaks truly and does his own work, the 
world will love.” "The light of the law exceeds all 
other gifts, it sweetens all Joys.” These were the words 
of practical wisdom which could give lead to the aspir- 
ing man. 

The comparison of Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
views to that of Buddhism affiords us advantage ground 
to see the working of the hum'an mind in its search for 
reality. Schopenhauer has of course no belief in the 
moral personality of man and in his inherent goodness. 
Yet his philosophy is an attempt to provide substance 
to those who are struggling to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions about ^the jcoble^ and existence. 

Schopenhauer’s conception of suffering is based on 
the metaphysical will, which is blind and irrational. The 
Buddhist idea of suffering is linked with their theory 
ui transmigration, which is as Rhys Davids thinks "a 
moral cause for the suffering condition of men in this 
Mrth.”^^ In view of the denial of the existence of the 
»ul, it kxfe strange how Buddha propounds this mys- 
dc^iae. Strange in^ in which 

BuddIitsm''‘Mcaeeds,.,iniaca:oi^^ existence of 

stfffeong m the^ p RfeJ Buddhism lays stress on 
the acts of a person and their results. Our morat action 
with its significance has been emphasised in Brihad- 
aranyate Dpanishad in a way closely resembling the 
Buddhi^ dcxrtrme. The importance of moral personality 
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and character in the estimation of life was realised in 
the hoary past of India. Conduct and behaviour mould 
the law of Karma, and play a great part in framing 
one's character. The emphasis of Buddhism on right 
conduct and right views is meant to move man by ra- 
tional methods to do good acts and to lead a life of 
compassion and love for all. As Buddha has said : 'be- 
ings are owners of their works (Karma), heirs of their 
works : their works and their matrix/’ these works have 
their own chain of consequences.^® In sheer depth of 
thought, the scanty ethics of Schopenhauer could not 
stand comparison with the Buddhist principles of mo- 
rality and ethics, but it provides sufficient grounds for 
man to behave with his kind with love and what is 
more important with sympathy. 

Schopenhauer’s ethics does not provide us suffi- 
cient grounds to justify the need of moral action, and 
to end the sorrows of life. But Buddhism emphasises 
the need of moral action to bring to an end the sorrows 
of life. The fact of suffering was overlooked neither by 
Buddha nor by Schopenhauer. Buddhism is quite clem 
on this groimd. Buddhism makes not needlessly the 
idea of suffering a gift of God to test one’s power and 
veracity. Buddha has no belief in suffering as the result 
of divine origination. But Schopenhauer deiives the 
element of suffering which for him is the essential inner 
element of man from the metaphysical will ; suffering 
has a source for which man is not responsible. It is 
there as the fact of Ms very existence. On the other 
hand, Buddha is clear that suffering is as such the crea- 
tion of man by his own acts and actions. To allude suf- 
fering to a metaphysical source is a blind act, says 
Buddha. This criticism could be justifiably levelled 
against Schopenhauer. For Buddha, suffering is the re- 
sult of natural causes and by removing these causes 
only suffering could be remedied. Sorrow and the end 
of sorrow is the message of Buddha. 'Dukham. eva diik- 
khassa nirodhana’ is the message of Buddha. The eter- 
nal moral now is the absolute judge of our actions. 
Thirst or trishna is like a sticking mass which makes 
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a person take birth again and again -in the world and 
iintil it is conquered, suffering lingers. Suffering m,ay 
however become an awakener and ultimately force a 
person follow the eight-fold path and obtain salvation. 

The undeniable fact of suffering in life has pro- 
duced many Schools of philosophy, even materialistic, 
which preached the doctrine of pleasure for the mo- 
ment for tomorrow we die. Materialist sees life as de- 
pendent on matter. Man becomes only an aggregate of 
atoms. Even consciousness and mind are only products 
of matter. Suffering and pain have only physiological 
origin for the materialist. He is not susceptible to a 
feeling of inner vacuum in man, which is often at work 
even in the pr^ence of all the comforts of the world. 
For some materialists, like the Carvaks of India, com- 
plete freedom from suffering and pain could be possi- 
ble only after the disintegration of the body into its 
constituent elements. And a materialist should always 
try to get as much pleasm-6 as possible because once 
life is finished all else would end. They deny any per- 
manent substratum for the existence of life. Thus, this 
conception of joy is as simple as is their idea of suffer- 
ing. In other words, it can be said that one should get 
as much pleasure as p(^sible in order to avoid pain and 
suffering. The absurdity of this view is clear. Material- 
ism can only provide a scheme of ethics on the 
basis of unhampered hedordsm. It aims at avoid- 
ing the sufferings and pains of life. Bare human sympa- 
thy could do no good. It lacks the strength to produce 
a character that makes man noble and virtuous. A wise 
man is not one who wants worldly riches. But a mate- 
rialist who denies the existence of truth and goodness 
in the nature of man would undoubtedly say so. For 
those who believe that suffering is due to non-attain- 
m^t of riches and means of sensual satisfaction, only 
bodily pleasure are tangible and carry weight. They 
pay no regard for inner or spiritual suffering. But Bud- 
^ism would deny tl^ ethical consequences of material- 
ism outright. Schopenhauer is also against such a view. 
He is of the view that t^igecfes of pleasure are not con- 
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ducive to a life of peace and tranquillity. He is utterly 
against joy-hunters and pleasure lovers. He says : ”The 
allurement of hope, the flattery of the present, the 
sweetness of pleasure, the well being which falls to our 
lot, amid the lamentations of a suffering world, govern- 
ed by chance and error, draws us back to it and rivets 
our bonds anew.”^^ Further, Schopenhauer shows how 
riches and holding of money could only make one stick 
to life, and dupe him. No thought for the future quails 
him and his moral sense is benumbed. Money could not 
give any freedom from suffering. Schopenhauer quotes 
from the Bible the following words : "It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 

How far it is feasible to avoid suffering with the 
help of money has been well pointed out by Adam 
Smith. He says that "wealth and greatness are mere 
trinklets of frivolous utility no more adapted for pro- 
curing ease of body or tranquillity of mind than the 
tweezer-ceaser of the lover of toys ; and like them too, 
more troublesome to the person who carries them about 
with him all the advantages than can afford him are 
commodious... In case of body and peace of mind, all 
the different ranks of life are merely upon a level, and 
the beggar who suns himself by the side of the high- 
way possesses the security which the kings are fighting 
for.”^^ 

Schopenhauer not only emphasises the fact of suf- 
fering which is life but points out the way by which it 
can be successfully overcome. There is a sure release 
from the faults and miseries of life. This life which is 
full of penalties could be made an object of the nega- 
tion of the will itself. Man stands high on the grade of 
the objectification of the wdll. He has the power of con- 
sciousness, and his mind has the capacity to think of 
the abstract. This is a great power which man posses- 
ses. Thus, he can attain salvation. Schopenhauer says 
that the intellect of man saves him from the slavery of 
the will. He rejects the view that death can at all bring 
any kind of peace. For Schopenhauer death does belong 
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to the sphere of the phenomenal and nhange. Man be- 
ing the objectification of the will could not be called 
mortal at all. The individuality of mian remains no more 
after death, but the force of which he is a part remains 
for ever. A part of will only can merge in the will. The 
error of which has brought him into being, the original 
sin of his birth, could not be set right by suicide or 
death. Schopenhauer has repeatedly denied the utility 
of suicide and death as a means of escape from the 
miseries of life. For he explicitly says that the will to 
live is never defeated by suicide, but on the contrary it 
gets another triumph. 

Though the intellect is a creature of the will, and 
actually its slave, it does not remain in this state for 
ever. There are exceptional circumstances when it, as- 
serts itself and gets the upper hand. In the man of ge- 
nius and in the man of art and aesthetic vision, the in- 
tellect becomes so strong as to detach itself from 
the yoke of the wfill and establish its supremacy and 
independent rule— the will to five is no more effective. 
It is then that a great change takes place, the individual 
or the subject no more remains an object of the will. 
Now, a will-less subject of pure knowledge appears. 
This state of detachm'ent ensures for man total free- 
d<mi from the tjnranny of the will. This redemptive doc- 
trine of Schopenhauer is the comer stone of his philo- 
sophy. Schopenhauer uses his power of dramatic nar- 
rative to describe the practical worth which his view 
of salvation has. It is vain to deny the fact that he has 
exaggerated the presence of suffering in life. The will 
to live is apprehended as composed of evil and pain 
only. But he is equally emphatic about the blessings of 
art and the way in which it can provide solace to the 
lost soul. This intellectual approach of Schopenhauer is 
tl^ result of his own personal experience. 

Sdiopenhauer calls the state of aesthetic expe- 
rience as snnilar m content to what Spinoza means by 
Ms famous words: **lieus acterma est, quatenus res sub 
a^emitatis specie concipit’^ (Eth. V. Pr. 31. School), for 
m smAi contemplation tl^ particular thir^ at once be- 
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ccmaes the idea of its species, and the perceiving indi- 
vidual becomes pure subject of knowledge. Schopen- 
hauer also compares his view to that of Epicurus. He 
says : "It is the painless state praised by Epicunis as 
the highest good and the state of the Gods ; we are for 
a moment released from the base urge of the will, we 
celebrate the sabbath of our trial in the prison house 
of will, the wheel of Iscion stands still.” 



CHAPTER II 




ETHICS 


"They that sow in tears shall reap in joy” 

— The Psalms, 126.5 

*Tf morality should rank with philosophy and art it 
cannot be allowed to occupy the same place with love 
and sympathy but should elevate itself to the negation 
of will. 'The value of life' consist just in the fact that 
'it teaches us not to will it'.”i 

— Johannes Volkelt 


Schopenhauer accepted the relevance of ethical 
values in the life of man. He recognises the contribu- 
tions made by different traditions in the field of ethics. 
He adopts into his philosophy such ethical values which 
possessed universal appeal. He overcomes pessimism 
and the negative approach towards life and world by 
positing a harmonious theory of ethics. 

The great intellectual activity of the 17th and 18th 
centuries produced notable contributions in the fields 
of scientific literature and philosophy. There was a 
struggle t^tween ideals of liberty and despotism', bet- 
ween authority and reason. This period is further mark- 
ed by remarkable increase in scientific knowledge. Des- 
cartes (1596-1650) had founded the critical philosophy. 
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His philosophy is dualistic and establishes the distinc- 
tion between mind and matter. Descartes himself, 
though an ardent Roman Catholic, was inclined to 
make difference between what is supernatural and natu- 
ral Another French writer, Gassendi (1592-1655), fur- 
ther advances the ideas of Descartes and points out that 
matter is atomic, uncreated, and could not be des- 
troyed. There are philosophers who have tried to re- 
concile Christianity "with the advancement of science. 
Among them who deserve our attention is Leibnitz 
(1646-1716). In his philosophy we can see the revival 
of the old Greek idea of atoms. But his atoms are called 
monads, i.e., spiritual atoms. Thus, Leibnitz successful- 
ly tries to spiritualise the matter. Bishop Berkeley 
(1684-1753) maintains in his idealistic system^ that no 
reality can ever claim to lie without the mind of man, 
and outside the bigger and all pervading mind of God. 
But David Hume (1711-76) does not accept the Berke- 
leyan stand-point and believes in the supremacy of 
human experience. And the critical philosophy of Im- 
manuel Kant (1724-1804) seeks a new solution of the 
moral problem. The reasoning capacity of man and his 
intellect cannot form any idea of the transcendent. The 
moral sense which is in man, nevertheless impels him 
to admit the transcendental existence of God and im- 
mortality of the soul. The philosophers who followed 
Kant and those who preceded him were also scientists 
and well-acquainted with the knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology of their time. As, for example, 
Goethe though a poet above all had done research in 
colour perception and Schopenhauer often quotes him 
in his works. This fact shows how closely the realms 
of science and philosophy were related to each other 
at that time. Schopenhauer claims that his metaphysical 
doctrine of will has to its credit the corroboration of 
scientific discoveries. But what is important in Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy is not so much its intellectual and 
scientific foundation but the ethical fervour which leads 
man '"to the gate of heaven.”^ 

Schopenhauer is more deeply concerned with the 
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life and actions of man than metaphysical discussions 
which lead nowhere. 

Human Life and Suffering 

Suffering permeates life. It alone is the positive 
and immediate datum of our being.^ Suffering and pain 
manifest themselves in the needs and necessities of our 
lives. Pain, according to Schopenhauer, always out- 
weighs pleasures in life.^ Leibnitz held that pain or evil 
is a negative quality. Though Schopenhauer has no 
aversion to pleasure, he does not cherish pain either. 
Man with his "higher possibilities of his nervous 
system’'^ has become more susceptible to pain and 
pleasure. He thinks of the future and past, and his deve- 
loped memory and keen intellect contribute in bringing 
about the sorry state of affairs in which he finds him- 
self. This is the fundamental truth of human existence. 
But with brutes and animals which are confined to the 
present only, the fears of the future and consequences 
of the past are of no si^ificance. But with man, 
Schopenhauer says, the situation is quite different The 
modes in which, man suffers are ..almost infinite. But at 
the same time man draws pleasure from manifold 
sources and consequently pain also is seen lurking for 
him in any place. The reflective power of man has also 
much to be blamed for the enhancement of suffering in 
life.® Ambition, feelings of honour and shame and the 
opinions of others about hto are the incentives of human 
life and goad him to action. And then the greatest pain 
which a man feels is death as "something real tO' him.”'^ 
Schopenhauer refers to the ancient myth in this con- 
text and avers that the world is a product of a divine 
mistake and until final atonement is made by Brahma, 
it would remain in the bonds of suffering.® He thus 
draws upon a pcpular belief in the Indian mythology. 
II is the sin of the world which has produced suffering 
in the world.^ Our world is*^ not the best of all possible 
worlds, while there is still much possibility of better- 
ment. Tte story of the fall "is the only metaphysical 
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truth,” which Schopenhauer finds in the Holy Testa- 
ment. The only true explanation of the existence of the 
world is that 'ht is the result of some false step, some 
sin, of which we are paying penalty. Schopenhauer 
figures suffering and pain in all activities of life and 
existence. All that is bom of a false step and an origi- 
nal sin. Schopenhauer quotes the Buddhists as saying 
that, our world is due to the result of "an inexplicable 
disturbance in the heavenly calm of Nirvana.” 

Until the sin of existence, which is suffering, is 
atoned by man, deliverance from the painful existence 
of life is impossible, and the idea of a blissful and vir- 
tuous life becomes devoid of meaning. 

Significance of Ethics 

The singnificance of ethics for Schopenhauer is 
fundamental. When the object of ethics is to help and 
lead man to a happy life,^^ Schopenhauer stipulates that 
ethics must, in the words of the Sankhyakarika, "re- 
deem a person from the misery of existence.”^- 

Schopenhauer draws freely from the teachings of 
the New & Old Testament. He calls his teaching "the 
only true Christian philosophy. The spirit of the Old 
Testament represents man confined to the dominion of law 
from which there is no redemption. And the New Testa- 
ment with its spirit of asceticism and the denial of the 
will to live stands for a transition from* Law to Faith, 
"from justification by works to redemption through 
Mediator, from the domain of sin and death to eternal 
life in Christ, means, when taken in its real sense, tlxe 
transition from the ‘merely moral virtues to the denial 
of the will to- live.”^^ Thus, Schopenhauer wants to jus- 
tify that the spirit of his ethics is to a great extent akin 
to that of the morality of the Old and New Testament. 
He pleads that ethical virtues are meant for practice 
and action. "My philosophy shows the metaphysical 
foimdations of justice and the love of mankind, and 
points to the goal to which these virtues necessarily 
lead, if these are practised in perfection. T® 
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Man always stands in need and in return he also owes 
some things to his fellow beings. The ethics which 
governs the give-and-take, and the relation between 
man and man is comprised of the principles of tole- 
rance, patience, regard and love of neighbour.^® The 
ethics of compassion and sympathy of Schopenhauer 
xmdoubtedly shows striking resemblance to similar ethi- 
cal doctrines in Brahmanism and Christianity. Where 
the question of love and brotherhood comes, we find 
deeply divergent systems of religion and ethics moving 
on parallel lines. And Schopenhauer is right in finding 
parallels of his ethics in various religion^ and disciplines. 

Truths which have an internal significance are moral 
and intellectual, as opposed to truths which are physi- 
cal and thus having an external significance. The moral 
truths are produced in man, according to- Schopenhauer, 
by "'high and truly spiritual philosophisings, and also 
by the catastrophe of every good tragedy ; also indeed 
by the observation of human conduct in the extreme 
expressions of its morality and immorality, in other 
words, of its evil and goodness. While physical truths 
stand on the lowest grade of the ohjectification of the 
will, moral truths are more refined and developed and 
they are grand elucidations of the theme of the highest 
stages of the objectification of the will. 

The ethics and morality thus assume an important 
place in the philosophical system of Schopenhauer. The 
high value which he has given to ethical and moral 
knowledge of man is of great significance for the appre- 
ciation of the ethical doctrine of Schopenhauer and for 
our appraisal of its place in relation to other ethical 
systems. The ethical doctrine of Schopenhauer is the 
result of study of life in its manifold forms. Not only 
intuitive experiences of men are reckoned with, but 
also spiritual and philosophical works have played a 
great part in the formation of Schopenhauer’s ethical 
doctrine. Schopenhauer' holds that even nature has her 
hand in teaching man the lessons in ethics and morals. 
These lessons come in the shape of natural catastrophes, 
which often seem* to niafee man first cognisant of his 
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inner impure intentions and greed. Man being the 
highest grade of the objectification of the \¥ill is the 
centre of ethical and philosophical knowledge. And the 
meaning of ethics lies in the true understanding of the 
highest grade of the objectification of the will. The all 
powerful and omnipresent will which is irrational on 
itS' low^est grades of objectification affords man with 
true spiritual knowledge in its own highest grade of 
its objectification. Schopenhauer's aim at developing a 
monistic system of thought which is atheistic and pessi- 
mistic is fully realised as far as the mionistic view of 
reality is concerned, and he is completely Justified in 
drawing pessimistic conclusions on the basis of know- 
ledge of things on a lower level of their objectification. 
The internal truths which are ethical are bom in man 
alone. The world no doubt possesses a physical signi- 
ficance in appearance. But, for Schopenhauer it has moral 
significance. In his teachings of ethics Schopenhauer looks 
like a mystic or a saint. He is a Western Buddhist who 
is out to search for what the world is really worth. 
The world is governed by an eternal moral order for 
the Buddhists. But it is not so for Schopenhauer, 
though it has moral residuum. Schopenhauer arrives 
at this truth not by any logic or reason but by via 
mystica. The truth that world has a moral significance 
is not a logical truth and does not fit in the general 
pattern of Schopenhauer’s thought, where the ultimate 
supremacy of the will-to-live reigns. But the mystical 
intuition of Schopenhauer could in no way be underrat- 
ed. For only a mystical mind is capable of appreciating 
the highest grade of objectification of the will. Spiritual 
knowledge or intuitive experience could not be arrived 
at by logical formulas and reasoning and the logical 
method however rigorous it may be cannot help in the 
comimunication of intuitive experience or spiritual 
wisdom. 

Schopenhauer refutes the Kantian principle of 
"dignity of man” as signifying nothing and places in- 
stead sympathy. Sympathy is what man needs. Man is a 
. suffering creature and he is beset with anxieties and 
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pain. In this way only "we shall continually feel our- 
selves related to him, sympathise with him.”^® Only the 
standpoint of sympathy and compassion could stop 
the feeling of contempt and hatred among men. The 
notion of the dignity of man is jejune. Schopenhauer 
praises the method of Buddhists and mystics who took 
cardinal vices as a point of departure for their etliics 
rather than cardinal virtues.^^ Perhaps for this reason 
Schopenhauer finds Platonic virtues of justice, bravery, 
mloderation and wisdom as based on a superficial 
view of ethics. Schopenhauer holds that while virtues 
ought to be a part of the will, wisdom can only be based 
on intellect.^® Schopenhauer disowns the Platonic view 
of bravery and quotes Geuliux who substitutes Cardinal 
virtues of Plato by diligentia, obedientia, justitia, hum!- 
litas.^^ 


Plato and Schopenhauer 

In the moral philosophy of Plato, the Socratie 
ideal of the identity of knowledge and virtue is main- 
tained and the blind lure of life is not allowed to gain 
any hold on man.^^ What is really the' content of know- 
ledge which can make the life of man meaningful and 
without which it is always groping in the dark ? It lies in 
judging and in analysing the moments of pleasure and 
happiness as well as those of pain, wth a view to find 
out their significance beyond the passing and fleeting 
moments. With the realisation that one’s good lies in the 
universal beyond the limitations of the subject’s indi- 
vidual opinions of the moment, we arrive at true know- 
ledge. A particular experience cannot be understood in 
isolation from its essential characteristics in the space- 
time context It is reason which undertakes this comp- 
.reh^sion and aims at the idea of totality.^^ The isola- 
tion of the universal is necessary in the human quest for 
real kncwledge. In knowledge, be it moral or scientific, 
the real always is the universal and is arrived at after 
analysis. The* rational ideas of Plato are arrived at by 
the help of reason or intell^t which finds reality behind 
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the changing colours, measure, rhythm, form and law. 
The senses perceive the changing phantasmagoria of the 
world and reason conceives the real and its signi- 
ficance. If reason comes to man in the Platonic way, 
his subsequent conduct is bound to be intelligent, un- 
faltering and unerring. An enlightened man never act 
in a haphazard way, for he is one with the eternal 
scheme of nature. 

Nature has a definite scheme, and man has to find 
it to realise the eternal. Virtuous acts are instinct with 
knowledge and wisdom. The acts of a wise man are 
guided by his superior reasoning power and intelligent 
outlook. The world is not a blind process and the con- 
fusion and the tumult of the will-to-live is foreign to 
the spirit of Plato’s philosophy. Nor could man drift care- 
lessly in the random* movements of the blind chaos. 
The recognition that the world is not the creation of 
blind forces exalts the position of man, and a new m- 
sight into the nature of things and reality is born in 
him. But this realisation comes only after the attain- 
ment of real knowledge, which is virtue. Thus, in Plato 
metaphysics and ethics abide side by side. They are 
correlated. The destiny of man lies in the true under- 
standing of the scheme of reality. He ought to find out 
his real place in the hierarchy of reality. Only in finding 
out his characteristic role in the scheme of nature that 
he can really come to his own. The true insight pre- 
supposes the necessity of virtue and virtue comes as 
a result of insight only. Thus, wisdom lies in action. 
And a sage is a person who is always in action. When a 
man attains his characteristic goodness, he then re- 
alises his nature. This realisation is never complete 
until man attains to the knowledge of his full and true 
being. With the manifestation of goodness in man, the 
unfoldment of the hidden reality is complete, for the 
idea of good is the highest idea, the supreme reality. 
As the idea of good is the highest idea and the supreme 
reality, it is also Plato’s God, the ideal principle of 
Dominant Perfection. All lower qualities aspire to reach 
this Dominant Perfection. Everything which has any sig- 
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nificance and worth is moving towards God. With this 
metaphysical background, the ethical ideas of Plato 
deserve attention. One corollary we can draw from 
this view is that what is refined and subtle and best is 
entitled to rule over the crude and evil. And when the 
possibility for the domination of the higher values 
becomes remote, discord and frustration are bound to 
arise, both in man as well as in the society. The at- 
tainment of self-knowledge is necessary to eliminate the 
tragic elements of man’s fate and the division of fun- 
ctions in society corresponding to man’s various facul- 
ties is indispensable for the growth of the social order. 

In agreement with Plato, Schopenhauer denies the 
wild appetites and lustful cravings of man and regards 
them as dangerous and obnoxious to a healthy and 
moral life. As the integrity and the life of a society is 
endangered when the various strata of society are not 
regulated properly, the contending faculties and powers 
would also disrupt the inner peace of man. In the na- 
ture of man there are instincts , of lust, and there is a 
tremendous urge to satisfy them at any cost in momen- 
tary pleasures. These activities would blind the soul 
and plunge a man into ruins. Not only are there sen- 
suality and unhealthy appetites in the nature of man 
but there is also 'vigorous will-energy,’ a spirited rest- 
less drive for power and for ceaseless activity, aggres- 
sive and impetuous. But a wise man employs the blind 
appetites and the ruthless will energy to the applica- 
tion of his own noble purpose. When duly ordered and 
dir^ted under the guidance of reason it becomes 

helpful in the realisation of the Socratic ideal. 

« 

To reason is due to that power in man which can help 
in tl^ control of lower appetites and passions and 
which is conducive to harmony in character. Related 
to the tripartite division of soul by Plato is his doc- 
trine of Gardinal Virtues. They are temperance, cou- 
rage and wisdomL The epitome of these three is the 
fourth which is justice. For Justice is the recognition of 
each part of our nature. The naOTal life" for Plato^ a 
life which is dominatpi hy i^so^^ Moral life is all bar- 
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mony ; for disharmony is' chaos and discord. To tread 
the path c-f moral life is to fight against dishainiony 


and discord. A life of balance and ease is the life of a 
moral man. In all the experiences of man, as well as 
in aesthetic enjoyment, the element of harmony and 
order should be present. Not only are they the ingre- 
dients of moral life,/ as Plato understands it, but the\^ 
are also present in music and art. Perfection alone is 
good and in the absence of harmony and order no good 
is possible. The life of man , attains perfection, when 
harmony and order begin to dominate his thought 


and ideas. In such men, goodness, truth and 
beauty together form a rich synthesis. Plato emphasises 
that only such men can march away from attractions 
of sexual appetites towards spiritual worship. '"What if 
man had eyes to see the true beauty — ^the divine beauty, 
pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pol- 
lutions of mortality and all the colours and varieties of 
human life — thither looking and holding converse with’ 
the true beauty simple and divine?... In that commu- 
nion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the mind... 
bringing forth and nourishing true virtue to become the 
friend of God and be immortal, if mortal man may, 
would that be an ignorable life ?” (Symposium 211, 
Jowetts Translation). 

The Platonic idea of the divine is absent totally in 
Schopenhauer. But the Platonic need of symmetry and 
character in the life and conduct of a man are not to- 


tally missing in him. A radical difference divides the 
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from virtues, while the latter proceeds from vices. 


Kant and Schopenhauer 

The idealistic and optimistic trend of Kantian pii: - 
losophy finds later in the philosophy of Arthur Scho- 
penhauer irreconcilable opposition. Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy comes as a challenge to the optimistic deve- 
lopments of the Kantian thought. The irrationalistic 
and pessimistic development in Schopenhauer’s moral 
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philosophy proceeds from' his doctrine of the will-to- 
live, the absolute and irrational metaphysical reality. 
The moral philosophy of Schopenhauer comes as an 
anti-thesis to the idealistic developments in moral phi- 
losophy which proceed on the assumption of the supre- 
macy of the Spirit. For Kant, the practical reason moves 
with an unshaken consciousness, of the categorical im- 
perative. For Fichte and Hegel, we realise the triumph 
of the self-reliant spirit. Schopenhauer acknowledges 
himself as the heir of Kant. But he follows Kant only 
to the extent that he confines to knowledge experience 
only and takes as his starting point Kant’s phenome- 
nalism. The object and subject mutually imply each 
other and human mind knows the external world as 
only an idea. The idea is only a representation of the 
human mind. The results of Kant’s Transcendental Dia- 
lectics are stressed by Schopenhauer in his moral philo- 
sophy. The intellect of man could only know the outer 
appearance and the mind of man has no power to cross 
the confines of its own categories to know the thing-in- 
itself. 

The question of the duality of subject and object 
is very hard to overcome. We find in Fichte a solution 
which is at variance with Schopenhauer’s. For Fichte, 
reality could be reached only by the creative fiat of the 
will. And the idealism of Fichte is justified in this in- 
terpretation, because the activity of the will for Fichte 
is spiritual and moral. For Schopenhauer on the con- 
trary the activity of will is entirely blind, amoral and 
irrational. 

The Ethics of Will-to-live 

The ultimate reality for Schopenhauer is the will- 
to-live. It is the blind craving. At the level of human 
consciousness, it represents itself as insatiable desire 
and as the never ending experience of want. The result 
is that thanks to the imfulfilment of all desires and 
wants, pain aiKi friistratiion always arise. The domina- 
tion of pain in the life of man is due to the craving in- 
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herent in absolute reality, to the will-to-live, which 
pervades all nature and its phenomena. Even if the de- 
sires are to be satisfied continually, pleasure loses its 
fascination. That is why the element of pain and frus- 
tration could not be eliminated from the life of man in 
any way. 

The basic realit}" of man is in itself ruthless and 
futile. It has neither a goal nor a plan. The will-to-live 
is a blind principle devoid of rationality and justice. It 
is perfectly indifferent to human anguish and human 
aspirations. It moves incessantly in a blind cosmos 
which is its own creation. As the will is, so is the man. 
Man also is a fusion of all the blind, insatiable and ir- 
rational instincts. These qualities man shares as a par- 
tial manifestation of the will. Pain is the rule of 
life. Wars, floods and diseases and the hatred of man 
for man, nation for nation, are the calamities which 
owe their origin to the brute force of the will-to-live, 
and man as a prototype of the will-to-live works also 
for evil, if he is not chastened by intellect. Schopen- 
hauer emphasises ever and anon the greed and lust in 
the nature of man, the evil which dehumanises man and 
brings Mm* down to the level of a blind impulsive force. 

Schopenhauer denies that human efforts can bring 
any good to man as an individual or as a species. Man 
can only work for ideals and gets nothing in return. 
Man is always in need. The hidden knavery and greed 
of man assumes many forms, religious and extra-reli- 
gious. Man deliberately avails the evil in him to attain 
wordly goods. Schopenhauer is led to the conclusion 
that no good can come out of something which is 
brought about by a blind urge and an irrational reality. 
Man is a self-centred creature. He has no concern for 
others. All his life long, he is engaged in a war of con- 
flicting greeds. Now and again, he may succeed in build- 
ing a smoke-screen to Mde the real forces at work in 
him. But the evil in him comes to light in spite of him- 
self. Behind the seeming nobility of his action, he at- 
tempts to dupe and beguile his own kind. 

The fate of man is dismal. His life is a tragedy. 
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Schopenhauer exploits the discords of human life to 
teach a moral and to expound a full-fledged system of 
ethics based on sympathy. This shifting of accent in the 
system of Schopenhauer is significant indeed. The su- 
premacy of the 'ought’ is neglected in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer takes 'the factor of human 
motivation more important than the determination of 
moral philosophy on the basis of practical reason,’ Scho- 
penhauer hesitates not to find fault with the Kantian* 
ethics of duty. He cannot submit to the view of duty as 
categorical. The idea of an 'ought’ is fruitless and irre- 
levant in life. A moral assertion has no meaning when 
it is not established on the factual knowledge of human 
life. To prescribe imposing principles for the guidance 
of m^an carries no weight, if they could not be made 
effective in practice. Human conduct could not be made 
to correspond with sublime moral dictums. And Scho- 
penhauer is led to the conclusion that an ethical sys- 
tem which ignores actual working of human conduct is 
not viable. For Schopenhauer what is moral must find 
its fulfilment in life. If in the fulfilment of the 'ought,* 
an eventual award is hoped for, then this morality of 
rewards and punishment is spurious and illusory. Scho- 
penhauer further maintains against Kant that the Kan- 
tian morality indirectly attempts to cultivate fear in 


man by showing the dire consequences which moral 
transgressions are bound to bring in their wake. The 
main concern is here to bring the duty to its fulfilment, 
the unconditional imperative to its realisation. The 
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a criminal code than ethics proper, says Schopenhauer. 
Thus, for Schopenhauer ethics could not ignore human 
conduct and morality could not be expressed satisfac- 
torily in terms of law and obligation. 

For Kant, the moral law could not arise on the 
plane of human experience but it dictates categorically 
from above. For Kant, the universal and imperative 
moral law is moie than Justified in affirming its neces- 
sity. But in the Elantian * emphasis on duty and in its 
association with happiness, though not in fact but as a 
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right, Schopenhauer finds the seeds of egoism which 
Kant so disdainfully and vehemently refutes. ”In spite 
of Kant's grand 'apriori’ edifice, Egoism^ is sitting on the 
judges seat, scales in hand.” Schopenhauer denies all 
ciainas of moral imperative as such until it has roots 
in experience, and find its sanction in human nature. 
This criticism of Schopenhauer’s elucidates the cliarae- 
teristics of his ethical ideas. 

Schopenhauer in his ethical ideas has no antece- 
dents in European thought. Ethical systems are varied 
and can be grouped in many ways. The ancient Greek 
ethics looks upon the perfection of earthly life of man 
as the goal. And the ethics of early Christianity looks 
upon the present life as a means of attaining the life 
beyond. There are both naturalistic and supernaturalis- 
tic types of ethics, one emphasising the importance of 
the present life and its rules, the other insisting on the 
significance of deducing principles of morality from 

'N 

sources which lie beyond the frontiers of natural rea- 
son. In the Hindu pattern of ethics, the perfection of 
the natural man is as important as the claim of eternal 
life. Man should not deny his heart and senses, but 
satisfy them within limits. Not rigorous asceticism is 
preached by Hindu ethics but a balanced and harmo- 
nised way of life is emphasised by -them. The Hindu 
view is highly realistic. The quest of the life eternal 
has not in any place been made to swallow the respon- 
sibility and importance of the present existence. And 
ethical goal holds its sway on all the institutions and 
customs of the life of the Indian. Earthly longings have 
their place in life but they should not become the ends 
of our quest. Man, if he wants to attain to superior 
levels, must give way to the expression of his inner spi- 
rit. The perfection of the natural man should neces- 
sarily be followed by the perfection of the spiritual 
man. ''From the dark I go to the varicoloured. From the 
varicoloured I go to the dark. Shaking off evil, as a 
horse his hairs ; shaking off the body (sarira), as the 
moon releases itself from the mouth of Rahu ; I, a per- 
fected soul (Krtatman), pass into the uncreated Brahma- 
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world — ^yea, into it I pass 

In Ms attempt to find out a basis of morality that 
will be useful to all, Schopenhauer analyses human 
conduct and elucidates the various incentives which lead 
man to action. In tMs, Schopenhauer's way diverges 
from Kant's. In the Kantian etMcs, moral acts postulate 
freedom. They are not governed by causal necessity. 
They have a spiritual grandeur. They are the expres- 
sions of Ms intelligible character. The spirit of man 
could only be governed by categorical imperative, the 
"ought.” But Schopenhauer says that human acts, mo- 
ral or immoral, are all determined. WMle all acts of 
life are determined by casual necessity, moral acts 
alone could not form an exception to them. But he en- 
deavours to base a distinction of' the moral acts on the 
kinds of motivation which determine therm All our ac- 
tions are determined by antecedent factors or motives, 
and there is no escape from tMs. But nonetheless they 
are the expressions of our being. 

Men are moved to action by consideration of weal 
or woe of one’s own self or of other’s. There are only 
three objectives of human actions : (1) One’s own weal ; 
(2) Another’s woe; (3) Another’s weal,^^ Schopenhauer 
tries to condense his idea of motives behind human ac- 
tions into three kinds. The division of human motives 
into thr^ parts has no justification theoretically or prac- 
tically. But what is important is here to note the fact 
how Schopenhauer characterises the first and second as 
antimoral. To do harm to others or to look at one’s own 
profit at the cost of another is at variance with mora- 
lity. And to try to help and do good to others so that 
they may tide over their grief and sorrow and share 
in general prosperity, are eminent moral acts. In con- 
nection with the etMcs of compassion and sympathy for 
all, Schopenhauer also criticises and condemns the ego- 
istic attitude of human beings. Schopenhauer cannot 
broc* egmstle^^^ l^^ and takes to task those whose 
actions are motivated by selfish desires. He cannot but 
hate malice in man" and despises those who help none 
and infhct mjmy on othersi^ While mah^ disregards 
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the well-being of others, the egoist would be prepared 
to destroy all the world if the slightest benefit can ac- 
crue to him therefrom. Egoism is the greatest of all 
evils, says Schopenhauer. Sympathy and compas- 
sion claim great attention in his philosophy. Whether 
evil has a religious connotation and bearing, or is it 
the fruit of egoism in the nature of man as is done by 
Schopenhauer, it makes no difference. Justice can only 
be done to the ethical views of a writer if prevalent no- 
tions are not allowed to confuse our judgment, and if 
one can see beyond the difference of terminology the 
principles involved. When we try to assess fairly the 
worth of Schopenhauer’s ethical doctrine, we are bound 
to concede the all comprehensive character of his sys- 
tem, a S3rstem which neglects no ethical moment of any 
importance. It is true that he has tried to describe good 
and evil, the moral, religious and aesthetic values in 
terms which have been seldom employed by moral phi- 
losophers. As, for example, Schopenhauer’s view of 
egoism and of man impelled by egoistic drive is old. 
But the language is Schopenhauer’s own. It is an atti- 
tude common to religion that the ego of man must ne- 
cessarily be silenced to arrive at the alter of the holy of 
the holies. The ego is considered an insuperable hind- 
rance in the realisation of Brahma in some systems of 
Indian philc^ophy. The ego is an evil everywhere. And 
so it is in Schopenhauer. We cannot however blame him* 
for lack of any ethical system of his own. May be in the 
context of his system, the appeal to human compassion 
and sympathy looks a little strange. It will be vain to 
deny the discrepancy that we meet between his pessi- 
mism based on the insatiable craving of the will to live 
and the enthusiasm with which an ethics of compassion 
has been advocated. The value of his ethics cannot how- 
ever be ignored. It has a religious grandeur. Whether 
it fits in its system or not is another question. His sys- 
tem may be based on philosophical errors ; but his 
ethics has a human appeal which every philosophy has 
taken into account. It is its ethics in fact which brines 
light in the obscure and melancholy comers of his spe- 
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culation. It lends it a human touch, and makes his pes- 
simism more subdued. 

Schopenhauer does not content himself with decry- 
ing the evil in man but he also emphasises the need of 
counteracting them effectively. The triumph of man 
lies in ccmpletely transcending it. Man may be a pro- 
duct of a blind force, but he is not , bound to act in a 
blind way. Equipped as he is with intellect and reason, 
he can act with light and insight. The motive power 
which Schopenhauer assumes for the realisation of mo- 
ral worth is compassion. Schopenhauer hails compas- 
sion as a sublime force. A just man aims at helping his 
fellow beings and refrains from inflicting any injury 
on them at any cost. The miotive force of compassion 
should sprout from’ within the huniMr heart. 
it comes out of the inner-most recessess of nur being, 
then it has the power which can subdue the egoistic 
impulses which normally sway human life. In the ab- 
sence of such spontaneous eompassion, laws, religious 
restraints, rewards and pun^iinpits the feeling of self- 
respect and of human dignity arid the categorical im- 
perative are all of no avail and do no good to man. 
Schopenhauer believes that in the absence of a real and 
genuine motive force, the acceptance of moral axioms 
which have never been experienced by man, deserve 
not any attention. To suffer with others and for others 
is the niessage of Schopenhauer. To help in mitigating 
others’ sufferings, regardless of one’s own hardships and 
without bewailing one’s own lot or fate, should be the 
ruling principles of man’s life. And unless man’s heart 
has become so sensitive, as to respond to others’ priva- 
tions and sufferings, he could not deem to have at- 
tained any standard of moral worth. A life of compas- 
sion lies only in the pursuit of this ideal. The good 
man is he whose life is pervaded by compassion, and 
in the very fabric of whose acts compassion runs 
through. Schop^ihalier: reads too much into the idea of 
compassion and sympathy, and this has misled the com- 
mentators to an-extent that some have tried to reject 
the ethical philosojAy ScM)fenhauer in toto and 
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have failed to see in it any principles on which an ethi- 
cal system! can be built. A thinker like Schopenhauer 
who believes in the necessity of genuine human com- 
passion could never have taught anything which is de- 
rogatory to human value of goodness, truth and the 
sublime. 

Schopenhauer further distinguishes compassion as 
negative and positive, between compassion as justice 
and loving-kindness. A just man lives on his own ac- 
cord and seldom lays any burden on another. He does 
his own share of work, fulfils his own obligations and 
makes no one a victim of his ill will. But loving-kind- 
ness, which is positive, aims at helping others, and miti- 
gating their hardships, and even goes to the length of 
personal self-sacrifice. 

Acts which follow compassion reveal an ever 
deepening sense of common difficulties of mankind. The 
oneness created by the tragic fate of man in suffering 
is itself enough to^ induce man to leave all his property 
and his kith and kin for good and devote himself only to 
alleviating the sufferings of his toiling kind. This new 
orientation of a moral hero may ultimately lead him to 
a life of ascetic self-denial and total renunciation of 
worldly pursuits. But there is nothing strange in Scho- 
penhauer’s call to each and everyone of us to lend a 
helping hand to the care-ridden humanity. This has been 
accepted as a noble ideal for any man to follow. Sacri- 
ficing one’s own interest for the good of all and the 
uplift of others could only be possible when lofty ideals 
become the ruling principles of our life. It is not the 
path for one and sundry. Schopenhauer thus draws the 
utmost consequences from his idea of compassion, and 
like Buddha, he neglects not the ideal of final renuncia- 
tion of all worldly goods and interests. Schopenhauer 
believed in the cessation of craving and wants of what- 
soever kind they may be. How simple it is to find fault 
with Schopenhauer for a doctrine which glorifies the 
extinction of life and impute to him a doctrine which 
makes of man an unworthy part of the uni- 
verse. But for our philosopher, only the ego in man 
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which is the real will-to-live deserves contempt. The ego 
ought to be subdued if victory over passion and v/ant is 
to be achieved. Though it is hardly possible to root it 
out completely, as it is a part and parcel of man’s nature, 
it is not altogether beyond the realm of possibility to 
subdue it by the force of reason and intellect, and subli- 
mate it by superior moral qualities. It is not at all a nega- 
tive doctrine of life which Schopenhauer aims at. Scho- 
penhauer’s attitude to life speaks of a moral saint, who as- 
similates the tone of Buddha’s teachings and sees the 
triumph over the irrational blind will-to-live in the 
total renunciation of the ego and desires. It is with the 
end to realise the goodness in man and to introduce him 
to the heights of moral sublimity that he asks us to 
abandon desires and wants and attain in this way the 
peace of Nirvana. 

The critic who sees in Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
full disregard of life, nay, its complete extinction as the 
final goal is justified only to the extent to which our phi- 
losopher makes of the will to live a metaphysical ab- 
solute, indifferent to moral values and unconcerned with 
beauty and truth. But in order to appreciate Schopen- 
hauer’s ethics it is important to see human nature as it 
is and its potentialities. The Will has its sway over all the 
objects of the earth, but in man it has found an adver- 
sary which is too strong to be overpowered. The intellect 
and the power of reason are the exclusive attributes of 
man. These are absent in animals. Hence man alone of 
all the creatures of earth can negate the might and sway 
of the will, Man is no doubt a product of the will, but 
he has developed certain qualities which are quite cont- 
rary to the nature of the will. Standing high on the 
rung of evolution man has gained the status of being 
the crown of creation. Even a brute can be taught good 
haMts. No wonder then that it has fallen to the lot of 
man to subdue the irrational forces of appetites and in- 
stincts, which are part of his equipment. Schopenhauer 
has wsualised the supreme function of man in his ethical 
ideas. In Chiistiahity and other religions the necessity 
of cMitrol ov^ passions ai^ baser elements of human 
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life has been amply stressed. Schopenhauer goes a step 
further and makes of the entire composition of man an 
evolved form of the irrational reality. But in fact reality 
could not be blind and irrational, as it would fail to 
explain the presence of any plan or design in nature. A 
blind absolute reality is in fact no reality at all. It can- 
not satisfy the psychological and moral needs of human 
beings. There is no discrepancy in the ethical system of 
Schopenhauer save his attempt to explain all things as 
being derived from the irrational reality of the absolute 
wdli and at the same time admit deliverance from the 
overall domination of the same absolute will. 

The message of Schopenhauer’s ethics is a message 
of love and brotherhood. It is based on help and sacrifice. 
In this respect Schopenhauer is no less sincere than the 
seers of religion. His attempt to proclaim a system of 
ethics on the foundation of metaphysics is itself com- 
mendable. No doubt, he has left many theoretical loop- 
holes in the systematic exposition of the philosophy and 
ethics of the blind will-to-live. But they are not serious. 
An ethical system is to be assessed on the merit of its 
power and efficacy in guiding men’s lives. Tasanoff has 
urged not without sound reasons for a revision of the 
irrationalistic pe^imistic metaphysics of the will-to-live 
in order to fit the ethical views of Schopenhauer into 
the general scheme of his philosophy. 

Schopenhauer’s emphasis on the power of intellect 
reminds us of the Platonic vision of the charioteers. 
"The body is a chariot light, mind is the charioteer” 
The Buddhist emphasis on the need of proper training 
of the mind and the importance which they have assigned 
to the inner scrutiny of mental processess has produced 
a grand system of ethics. The practical aspects of Schop- 
enhauer’s ethics breathes the spirit of Buddhism. The 
following words of Mrs. Rhys Davids justify the stand of 
Buddhist ethics and religion, ”The doctrine of self- 
mastery with a varying co-efficient of asceticism is com- 
mon to all religious and practical philosophies worthy or 
being so named. Buddhism as an intellectual and philo- 
sophical religion combats the unruly faculties, and with 
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the mental analysis of the 'Know thyself’ Gnomon, than 
with the averted gaze of a faith appealing chiefly to 
emotion and will.” 

The ethics of compassion of Schopenhauer is especially 
reminiscent of the Buddhist ethics, embodied in the 
Eight-fold path. In the words of Rev. S. Beal : 'Undoubt- 
edly these eight paths or ways form the earliest code of 
rules given by Buddha for the direction of his follov/ers.’ 
The middle path of Buddha was meant only for the 
simple people who were aspiring to lead a noble and 
moral life without any speculative bias. Without develop- 
ing an elaborate metaphysics to defend his moral and 
ethical ideals, Buddhist ethics is in no way inferior to 
other systems supported by a metaphysic. Even so, 
Schopenhauer’s ethical views remain close to practical 
life and can stand the test of day-to-day existence. 
Schopenhauer’s heroic struggle to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problems which beset human existence in 
its misery and suffering could not have succeeded in the 
absence of an ethical doctrine which r should govern 
human life. No salvation from the misery of existence 
and the pain of life is possible without the guidance of 
ethical principles. Schopenhauer’s attempt to associate 
salvation with an activistic approach to life, wdth a plan 
of action that seeks to mitigate human suffering by the 
sacrifice of the ego and its interests is ingenious indeed. 
It makes Schopenhauer’s philosophy more than a passive 
cry of despair. His pessimism may be said to have an 
element of hope. It has confidence in the efficacy of the 
human action which has power enough to ease the ten- 
sion of the will-to-live. 



CHAPTER III 


3 

RELIGION 


He who hopes for the best grows old, cheated by life; 
and he who is always prepared for the worst grows old 
in time ; but he who believes preserves ever lasting 
youth.’^i 

— Soren Kierkegard 


Schopenhauer recognised the ameliorating spirit of reli- 
gion. He accepted that religion can help man to over- 
come the sufferings. He had no preference for any major 
or minor religion. He did not hesitate to quote from* the 
scripture of different religions to emphasise that religion 
proves to be a panacea when wrong beliefs and dog- 
matic elements* are removed from it. 

Beyond all division, man is bound by a primordial 
unity which is bigger than any unity of dogma or creed. 
The metaphysical entity which embodies this truth is 
for Schopenhauer the will. In man, the will manifests 
itself as self-consciousness. With his self-consciousness, 
the responsibilities shared by man are more heavy than 
any other being in tlie world. The consciousness of his 
privileged status in the order of the universe, and the in- 
cessant urge and craving within him to escape his tragic 
fate and find a refuge for himself, loom large in the 
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philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer's 
philosophy of religion is a continuation of his views on. 
ethics and art.^ 

We know that for him the individual is only a phe- 
nomenon. The essence of the world is the will. The will 
is the thing-in-itself. The life of man and the external 
world 'is only the mirror of the will.’ The life and death 
of man, says Schopenhauer, exists only for the know- 
ledge which is bound to the principia individuationis. 

In order to acquire real knowledge Schopenhauer 
wants us "to consider life philosophically, i.e., according: 
to its ideas, and in this sphere we shall find that neither 
the will, the thing-in-itself in all phenomena nor the sub- 
ject of Imowing, that which perceives all phenomena is 
effected at all by birth or by death." 

Relation of Philosophy and Religion 

The end of philosophical speculation in India is to^ 
realise truth. It aims at introducing the seeker to an im- 
mediate vision of truth. One starts as a seeker and be- 
comes a seer. In India, especially with the Hindus, phi- 
losophy is not a mere intellectual pursuit of some ab- 
stract ideal but the actual realisation of the truth in life. 
With the beginning of the modern era, we see that, in. 
the West, philosophy has alienated itself from religion.. 
In India, philosophy and religion have always maintained 
close alliance. Philosophy seeks truth and religion pur- 
sues God. Ultimately God and Truth become one and the 
same, religion and piiilosophy merge in one another. Reli- 
gion appeals to the multitude through faith and philo- 
sophy to the intellectual few through reason. But the^ 
isolation of philosophy from religion can be maintained 
with difficulty. Man in fact thinks in two ways which no* 
doubt often cross each other. The experience of truth 
often comes by sheer strength of faith, but its validity 
can be ufdield only by rational judgments. It must be 
admitted thaf metaphysical truths are not always amen- 
able to reason. Only a mystic insight can probe into the 
nature and illuinmate theme Religion also, if it is divorc- 
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ed from philosophy, becomes only dogmatic, and creates 
new doubts in its followers. It never arrives at certainty 
and breeds superstition. For the multitude however who 
are ill-equipped to exert their intellect religion comes as 
a bcx>n. Religion without philosophy would give rise to 
a state where emotions and sentiments will have full 
play. Religion cannot be dispensed with, in any case. It 
alone can tame the blind instincts of man. Schopenhauer 
rightly commends religion for its leading role in every 
age. Thanks to it, it has been possible for man to accom- 
modate himself. Schopenhauer considers that the harm 
done by religion is not as serious as the harm which 
might have resulted in its absence, and qualifies it as a 
necessary evil. Schopenhauer admires the higher types 
of religion like Brahmanism and sees in them embodied 
the philosophical principles. Religion gives to the aspi- 
rant the passion of faith in the absolute reality and the 
aspirant regards it as the dispenser of justice. Philo- 
sophy on its part creates a balanced judgment in the as- 
pirant and prevents him from* losing his bearing. In 
Vedanta, we see the complete fusion of philosophy, reli- 
gion and faith. A philosopher with his deep insight into 
the human mind and intellect evokes as much interest and 
respect in others as a religious teacher. "When we enter 
the world of ideals the differences among religions be- 
come negligible and the agreement striking. There is 
only one ideal for man to make himself profoundly hu- 
man, perfectly human.” 

Every religion has a moral as well as a philosophical 
aspect. Religion could be defined in many ways, but its 
importance lies in its belief in a super-sensible existence. 
Man feels himself dependent on the primal being. He 
worships him and evokes his help in distress and need. 
If a moral doctrine can hold its sway with as much force 
as a religious doctrine on hum'an consciousness, it is also 
entitled to be called a religion. Man’s belief in the super- 
sensible is based on the mystery that pervades the order 
of the world, and on the deeper mystery of the instinc - 
tive urges that control him. Religion is an answer to the 
spiritual need of man. The religious attitude to the 
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super-sensible is that of humility and awe. Religious con- 
sciousness of man is not born of fear, but of awe which 
overpowers him when he feels himself face to face with 
the riddle of life. 


The Need of Metaphysics and Religion 


Schopenhauer qualifies man as a metaphysical en- 
tity. Man’s craving for something which lies beyond the 
moment, in a word, his need for the mietaphysical and the 
trans-sensible is fulfilled in philosophical meditation and 
religious contemplation. Philosophy is an answer to the 
perennial questions about nature and reality. But the 
function of philosophy with all its value is confined to 
the few. Religion, in the words of Schopenhauer, has to 
soothe the sufferings of the majority of mankind. What 
philosophy does to the few, religion does to the miany. 
Schopenhauer claims that his philosophy is not an aca- 
demic pursuit but a way to meet the sufferings of the 
world. Schopenhauer’s idea of religion cannot be isolated 
from the aim and theme of his philosophical system. 
Moreover, his religion is a natural corollary of his meta- 


physical voluntarism which sees in the will-to-live the 
foundation of man’s agony and travail. It is the same 
pathos that breathes through Buddhism and Schopen- 
hauer. The starting point of Schopenhauer and Buddh- 
ism is not a thought or an idea but the fact of pain and 
suffering in the life of man. In Buddhism and in Scho- 
penhauer’s system, we find not only a theoretical defini- 
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death of man but also the predominance of tragic ele- 
ments in the total life of man. The moment of suffering 
completely overshadows joys and pleasures of life. It is 
alone positive. The reality is only Sat, but neither Chit 
(conscious) nor Anand. The bliss is not irnmanent in 
reality but it is a goal to which man alone of all other 
beings on earth aspires in salvation. 


Tlie religicnis philosbphy of Schopenhauer, like the 
teaching of Gautama, the Bi^Ma, grows on the soil of 
suffering. ^*Tat Twam Asi” was the wisdom of the Vedas 
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which Schopenhauer quot^ with approval as a justifica- 
tion of his own assertion that each man is just like others 
and so it behoves one to extend sympathy to others to 
get in return a like response for his own broken fate. 
Mankind, for Schopenhauer, is a fraternity in suffering. 

The parallelism between Schopenhauer’s views on 
religion and the Buddhist religion is amazing indeed. 
Both emphasise the fact that suffering makes the warp 
and woof of the life of man. Only foolish infatuation 
with the transitory pleasures prevents man from realis- 
ing the truth. Sufferings in life are an indication that 
man is not living as he ought to have lived. In Buddhism 


always 


as in Schopenhauer, suffering is not the end-all and the 
be-all of life but an indication of the metaphysical con- 
stitution of reality. It calls on us to employ our own ini- 
tiative and intellect for general amelioration. While map.-^" 
is as he is with all his restless urge and insatiable^>»^“ 
sires, *a peaceful and sane life is hardly possible. / 

The hold of religion has suffered in mo#^ 

But the sway of metaphysics has remain^/'“^^^^^^^ ^ 
the man of today. For the medieval j>|^^ot>hers. God 

was the centre of all thought, and 

their philosophy with the probl^^ 

When the idea of God receded the nfind of 

modern man, the only idea, which 

thought was of one’s own existence. Thus, 

the subiect of his own enquiry, 4. j • 

self-analvsis. interested in himfee . 

t-mee phiibsbp^ served religion- But now its main con- 
cern seems to be the study of man and nature. The word 
'sour and 'spirit’ have become devoid of any meaningful 
content. The ethico-religious interpretation of man has 


now gone out of vogue, and this way of looking at things 
is regarded not in keeping with science. Moral standards 
^gnd the ethical principles are now regarded subject to 
chabge^ conditioned. Scepticism has crept 

into the realm values as a direct 

outcome of the increased masWry'^'over^^^^.p^^ forces 

gained by scientific knowledge and technique? TO 
lopment in the field of modem psychology has also con- 
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tributed to the belief that man is not master of his own 
conscious e^o,"”“and that the conscious life of man is 
governed by the unconscious. The dignity and autonomy 
of mian have been jeopardised and the development in 
the field of physical sciences and psychology has made 
man a product of unconscious forces. 

Even the study of history in the recent past has con- 
firmed the thesis that man and hmnan civilisation are the 
products brought about not by any divine agency but by 
natural and environmental forces. Human achievements 
and accomplishments have been explained in terms of 
sociology, economics and physical geography. 

The belief in a future world and a future life have 
lost their conviction. And the thought is gaining ground 
that the ideal of our desires should find its fulfilment 


here and now. 

' Schopenhauer sees no good in the decline of religion. 
Thoush paradoxically enough, his own metaphysical con- 
victions Helie the fundamentals of religious conscious- 
ness. True, t- philosophy of suffering and salvation creates 
a halo of rehgjoji. But it is in appearance only. It is 
only religion of definite brand, for which Schopen- 
hauer speaks, an iiE^ersonal religion of Buddha or a 
rohgjpn of t he Upanishads which Schopenhauer has as 
understood as ttiisimderstood. Schopenhauer is 
concea^,only with the denial of the will. All other 
issues of their import might be, do 

not move SchopenhluSl^Wipi^^^^^^f in religion 
loses its weight it means that the 

way through which complete denial o-f the will is pos- 
sible, is barred. No doubt man can make his own destiny 
and carve out his future but he could not do so in the 


absence of guidance. Only the development of the intel- 
lectual and rational in him could not provide man what 
he is longing for. Until the acts and movements of nlan» 
his 1hoi:ghts and^ h^ ideals, are pervaded withi .ir<^l%i*^us 
spirit and moral values ho future for 

man. The and suffering could 

not through the emplo 3 nhent of 

scientific knowl^ge. 
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But the sway of passions and ego-impulses in man 
hardly gives religion any room to function. When it is 
supposed, as it is today, that religion is a menace to man- 
kind and society, an opiate to the masses, there is no 
cause for wonder if it has come into disrepute. More- 
over, religion has come to be associated with the idea of 
dreamy 'escapism’ which stands for resignation and 
avoidance of all struggle. Since Renaissance, religion is 
debated upon only to be rejected. The denial of the 
transcendant is not a novelty of our age. 

At present, the reaction of an average man against 
the religious situation is by no means absolutely nega- 
tive. Only he has great doubt about the efficacy of old 
religious and moral truths in the changed conditions of 
the world. A school of thought holds that with the pro- 
gress of the physical and biological sciences and with 
man’s victory over natural forces to a certain extent, 
how could the religious truths of a bygone age still 
vrork ? The idea of the philosopher and of the man in the 
street seems to be based on the power and magnitude of 
the intellect of man aiid reason. Doubt led Descartes in- 
to the slough of despond and he could only find an es- 
cape from the predicament which he had created for 
himself by his famous assertion, "I think therefore lam.” 
It won for him the lost world. The power of the intel- 
lect to probe into the secrets of the infinite has been em- 
phasised by the modern philosophers* 

No doubt that reason and intellect differentiate man 
from the animal, and give him weapons to unveil the 
mystery of the universe. But even the powerful equip- 
ment of intellect and reason could not make man inde- 
pendent, and man has realised that he is a mere play- 
thing in tUc xvjiirl-pool of historical accidents and social 
processes. In his own being, lie has discerned such anta- 
gonistie elements which reason and intellect are unable 
to reconcile and keep in check. While trying to rise high 
on the ladder of his own reason and intellect, man has 
realised that rationality left to itsef is unable to resolve 
the inner contradiction and subdue the upsurge of the 
instinctive forces within him. 
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Man has something in himself which is even beyond 
his own comprehension. Religions have tried to direct 
man in a way which can lead him to discover for him- 
self the truth which indwells in him. Philosophy alone 
could not comprehend a situation where forces beyond 
the grasp of intellect are at work. On the other hand, 
rehgion is concerned with the roots of human existence 
which lie beyond the reach of man’s experience or rea- 
son, and could be known only through immediate intui- 
tive light of knowledge. 

A halo of mystery envelops the human situation. 
Man is bom to die one day. Man cherishes love and is 
prepared for any sacrifice ; but when death comes, no- 
thing remains behind to serve him as a memento. When 
man ponders on the finitude of his worldly existence, he 
also feels that there must be something beyond. This 
urge is strong indeed in the human soul. The feeling of 
lonelinfss and insignificance in the world robs man of 
any ability to see things in tn^e perspective. In reality, 
the sovereignty of man is limited by the historicity of 
his existence. It looks strange that man with all his 
great power of intellect and independence should fail to 
solve his own conflicts and difficulties. Whenever civi- 
lised society is divorced from religious and moral con- 
sdousness, it has fallen a prey to man’s own blind in- 
stincts of war and anniMlaticm. The philosopher and the 
seer may awaken hi own way to the inevitability 

of death, sufiering ; but only the 

truth that our existence has its centre not in the phyd- 
cal order but is intimately associated with something 
which Ees beyond the finite existence of man. The faith 
which is bom of religion rewals the tmth that man 
trans-empirical links. The need of the 
for a radical change ii|Jhe.-j::el%£cras''^^ 
seldom truths but a deeper awa- 

tehing of that religious mooMit which, is already at 
work in one and all. 

Ihe vdihm of Schopaihauer’s view of religion lies 
in the fact that he pleads for the essence of religious 
faith shorn of all unnecessary accretions. Never once 
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did he deny the need of religion for mankind. Religion 
is the manifestation of all that is noble in man. 

Materialism in modem times has challenged the 
truth of religion. It argues that in the past, religion 
might have served a purpose but in the present context 
of things it has lost its raison d’etre. Such views have 
contributed to the weakening of its hold on man. And 
the belief in religion as an inspiring institution is dim- 
med. Religion is criticised on the ground that it is based 
on superstition and fear, it is an infantile activity, a re- 
gression to the primitive levels of thought. These charges 
are no doubt unwarranted. Schopenhauer attributes this 
imfavourable assessment of religion to lack of imagina- 
tion. There is more in heaven and hell than is dreamt of 
in science and philosophy. Science studies only empiri- 
cal relations and what lies beyond is naturally inacces- 
sible to science. The mystic and the spiritual side of man 
and nature is as real as the natural phenomena which 
come under the observations of a scientist. It is true that 
the external observations and conventional patterns of 
scientific explanation cannot probe into the metaphysi- 
cal and the transcendent, but for this reason the meta- 
physical and the transcendent do not lose their value 
and remain imaffected Schopenhauer anticipating the 
ideas that prevail today holds that religion should main- 
tain its purity and not exhaust itself in rites and rituals. 
It should provide man not only moral incentive but an 
intellectual belief in a pure and noble life. Schopenhauer 
thinks that the extraneous and the non-essential in re- 
ligion, its historical ways and conventions do not deter- 
mine the character of religion as such, though they are 
innocuous. The purpose which Schopenhauer assigns to 
religion is to awaken the best in mam Schopenhauer dis- 
cerns in Vedanta an elevated and ennobling concept of 
religion. 

In his philosophy of positivism, August Comte dev- 
eloped the idea that mankind will outgrow religion ulti- 
mately in its onward march. But present situation has 
amply demonstrated the fact that material and cultural 
development of society could not discard the religious 
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necessity. Religion has nothing to suffer from the rate of 
man’s cultural and scientific development. Religion has 
for its purpose the discovery of the spiritual reality 
which is in man. Religion aims at the universal, not the 
particular. A man having religious faith may become 
destitute of all worldly riches, but when he stands in 
prayer he feels inner security and joy. A man of reli- 
gious faith feels for certain that the spiritual reality is 
the creator of man and the world. And this reality only 
sustains man and confers on him bliss and beatitude. 
There can be hardly any correspondence between the 
experience of the spiritual reality and the knowledge 
gained through senses about physical nature. While the 
encounter with the absolute spiritual reality is intuitive 
and direct, the study of nature through senses is me- 
diate and tentative. 

The Need of Religion 

Man seems to realise slowly his inner religious con- 
sciousness. The perusal of the history of religion show 
that religion had a slow and steady growth. Religion in 
its primitive beginnings works in .the service of the will- 
to-live. But it is not what religion in its perfection aims 
at It is only with the full development of the spiritual 
in man that religion can comie to its own. Religion in 
all its phases, high or low, is indispensable to man. It 
persists in many forms. Monotheism and Pantheism are 
born in the emphasis that *is given to one or the other 
essential moments of religious life. - 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system could be called 
monistic. Schopenhauer by his attempt to unify all phy- 
sical and psychical phenomena into one single principle 
of the will has built a monistic pattern of philosophy. In 
the Hindu thought we find that there is one all-pervad- 
ing and all-comprehending ‘power that runs through the 
whole. c€®mos. Sd^penMuer ^ that religion 

has to guide Hie lives * of ^ mien andf mcmifes^ best in 

man. The knowledge of tiie t Absolute Reality as will '^nd 
its denial in the. three^fdd t^y oi s art and reli- 
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gion only brings about the deliverance from pain and 
suffering, the hallmarks of all that is. To religion is as- 
signed the function to guide man in his struggle for 
peace and salvation. 

By religion, Schopenhauer means religion as such 
and not religion in any of its historical determinations. 
It is the spirit that informs religion that really matters. 
It is the spirit of love, toleration and sympathy. Scho- 
penhauer saw in the teaching of all great religions a 
call for the denial of the will-to-live. He had faith in 
the spiritual message of aU great religions on the ground 
that only in religion the radical evil which is deeply 
rooted in man can be eliminated once for all. 

Schopenhauer rejects decisively the supernatural re- 
velation of truths without any reference to the intellec- 
tual and logical realities of human life. The seers of an- 
cient India pursued a similar path and had developed a 
keen sense of observation for the multitudinous pheno- 
mena of nature. They did not of course discard logical 
subtleties and dialectical discussions but their thought 
always kept close to the realities of concrete life. In the 
spirit of modem science, they began their quest with the 
study of the physical order of the universe. Their ap- 
proach niay be called analytical and experimental. For 
the seers of the Upanishads, religion was not alienated 
from science, logic, or philosophy. Logic was the tool to 
explain all that is. If any explanation looked as incon- 
sistent with science they rejected it outright. Fallacious 
and causistic demonstrations of truths were held in low 
esteem. Their approach towards religion was based on 
reason and experience. It is curious indeed that, already 
in the hoary past, the seers of the Upanishads fore- 
shadowed the conclusions of Kant and anticipated the 
modem approach ' to reality. Experience and reason 
should go together; the one without the other cannot 
work. Their catholicity of outlook could not brook the 
idea that truth can be discovered or monopolised bv an 
individual or a group exclusively. Schopenhauer is true 
to the spirit of the Upanishads when he saws that 
religion has some good in it. In full accord with +he 
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spirit of the Upanishads, he believed that there is unity 
in diversity, a central theme of his philosophy of religion. 

The Vedantist approach to religion is characterised 
by a sober and enlightened basis of religion. The prin- 
ciples of inductive and deductive logic are accepted. 
Reason is allowed a wide though limited application 
Though religion can be defended on logical and rational 
grounds the religious consciousness of man is something 
which transcends the coniines of reason and science. The 
method of science is analytical and that of logic discur- 
sive. But the knowledge which religion aims at is uni- 
versal. The religion may stand supremely indifferent to 
its historical worth or rational confirmation, if it can 
retain only the unfaltering consciousness of the ultimate 


With his beliefs in religion shaken, the modern m(an 
is aspiring to have a religion, shorn off all obnoxious 
practices and wild superstitions. Only a universal reli- 
gion can satisfy this inner craving and can come to the 
rescue of man in the crisis which he is passing through. 
The approach of Schopenhauer is modern in spirit and 
tone. For Schopenhauer, religion is nothing if it cannot 
vouchsafe salvation for one who is sincere in his quest. 
Every religion which is worth the name tends to provide 
man with the purpose of his creation. Schopenhauer 
does not conceive religion as a mystical phantasm but as 
something which deals with the concrete realities of 
every day life. Without losing contact with will-less 
illumination it stoops down on earth and acts as a guide 
to the victims of pain, suffering and scepsis. It is religion 
that leads the way to the negation of the will-to-live. 
But denial of the will-to-live is not denial of life. What 
is wrong is the will-to-live, not the life itself. Vicious 
indeed is the working of the will-to-live in man. Reli- 
gion alone can lead raian safely to the halcyon peace 
of salvation, in salv£#on Schopenhauer sees the ful- 
filment of the rdigioUs i ideat religions move to- 
wards the same of liberation and deliverance. An 
escape from the tenta^des of fee will-to-live guarantees 
uMa serenity and tranquillity. ScAqpenhauer pleads nei- 
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ther for this religion or that, for a creed or denomination 
of a particular brand but for a religion which has no 
name in particular, and which embodies the essence of 
all religions ; a religion which could imbibe the best of 
all religions, a religion which is attuned with science, 
philosophy and metaphysics. 

The Vedantic spirit of religious tolerance and sym- 
pathetic understanding pervades Schopenhauer’s concep- 
tion of religion. For Schopenhauer, a man of religion 
need not be labelled under any denomination or creed 
but should realise in himself the spirit of denial and 
negation. For him, religion conduces to universal under- 
standing. 

Religion is an answer to the metaphysical need of 
man. Religion often assumes a distorted form in myths 
and fables. But this kind of religion augers ill for its 
own future. "'Religions are necessary for the people, and 
an inestimable benefit to them. But if they oppose to the 
progress of mankind in the knowledge of the truth they 
must with the utmost possible forbearance be set aside. 

It is freely admitted that it is difficult for truth and 
nothing but truth to work on the general consciousness 
of mankind. And hence it is to be made palatable in a 
language which the man in the street can understand. 
The perception of truth by the men of ordinary under- 
standing is not possible unless truth comes to them in 
some disguise. Schopenhauer justifies the need of myste- 
ries in religion and alludes to their allegorical character. 
Religion has the function tO' make intelligible that which 
is incomprehensible to the human mind and intellect. 
Schopenhauer passionately advocates the cause of reli- 
gion and asserts in unequivocal terms that only by tak- 
ing into account the allegorical character of myths and 
religion can we know the true nature and import of 
religion itself. Only when the allegorical aspect of reli- 
gion is consistently held in view will the apparent absur- 
dities inherent in all religious be considered for what 
they are worth. Now they will be taken not as truths as 
such but as pictorial representations. A criticism which is 
labelled against religion on its external means of expres- 
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Sion misses its essentials. Schopenhauer reckons with the 
moment of mystery in religion and feels that it is neces- 
sary to the extent that it can serve as an indispensable 
aid to the average understanding of the masses in its 
dealings with the metaphysical reality. "It seems to me 
that it was in this* spirit that Augustine and even Luther 
adhered to the mysteries of Christianity in opposition to 
Pelagianism which sought to explain everything to the 
dull level of comprehensibility.” . 

Schopenhauer seeks the justification of religion in 
the faith that inspires the pious and breathes a new life 
into his consciousness. The religious value is abiding and 
eternal. Religious truths require no reasoning. The reli- 
gious experience which is mystic and intuitional, and 
which goes into the formation of the religious dogma all- 
ows no access into reasoning and logic. The element of 
faith is an integral part of all religions. The Buddhist 
emphasis on faith is typical. 

"Faith is the guide, the womb, the guardian the be- 
getter the cherisher of all virtues. 

Expelling lust, bridging the stream, faith shows to 
us the city of Bliss. 

Faith is the calm of pure thought : rooted in 
honour freed from^ Pride. 

Faith is the foot on which we go to find great trea- 
sure, the hand with which we grasp happmess. 

Faith gives gladness even in self-denial. 

Faith gives delight, in the Law of the victory. 

Faith gives the pre-eminenee in knowledge of virtue : 
it guides and crowns the Buddha with victory. 

Faith is a power unto keenness and clearness of 
morality keeping the five great qualities from 
extinction. 

Unconquerable by passion, Faith, seeks out the noble 
tracts of Buddhahood. 

Unattached to carnal joys, delivered from evil 
Faith is the truest and only joy. 

Faith goes beyond the realna of Mara, and reveals 
the way to Belffetan^^^^^ 

Faith is the aM rotst of virtue!, Faith nourishes 
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the tree of wisdom. Faith increases the joys of 
knowledge. 

Faith it is which reveals the victorious ones. They wlio 
put faith in Buddha leave not the way of virtue...... They 

who put faith in the Dharma thirst after the knowledge 
of the victorious ones, and aspire to their incomparable 

traits. They who put Faith in Sangha. will never 

fall from the strength of the true way.”^ 

— Ratnalka Dharani (After Bendall and Rouse) 
The significance of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of 
religion cannot be ignored. His philosophy is irrationa- 
listic and pessimistic. The truth of life is rooted in the 
metaphysical will. The utimate manifests in man as the 
wlll-to-live, the universal ground and substainer of all 
that is. As an antidote to the pessinustic doctrine 
will-to-live, religion asserts its r value. The aim of 
religion is to guide rhan in transcending the blind urge 
of the will-tOH-live. Religion serves ' a practical purpose. 
Religion gives a serviceable substitute of truth for the 
masses.^ Schopenhauer was fuUy " (conscious of pessi- 
mistic consequences of his philosophical principles and 
for this reason he introduces religion as a boon to escape 
the pessimism born of his metaphysical will. He essays 
to tone down the rigour of his pessimistic cratlook with 
the help of religious visicms and intuitions which we 
find in the sacred books of all religions and in the lives 
of the great seers of the past. Schopenhauer believed 
that the essence of all religions is to guide man to over- 
come the brute force of life and to go beyond what he 
finds in himself as a blind urge to the realms of ideal 
archetypes. He makes a bid to seek a way out of the 
pessimistic maze of his thought with the torch of reli- 
gion. He spares no pains to defend religion as the most 
potent power to deliver man from the restless cravings 
of life. 

Religion is a necessity for mankind. While philoso^ 
phical and theoretical approach is hardly possible for the 
majority of mankind, religion helps to satisfy the inde- 
lible metaphysical need of humanity at large. It is not 
a tissue of li^ or a fraud deliberately concocted to 
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deceive the masses. Schopenhauer thinks that it is natu- 
ral for man to be religious rather than irreligious. Man 
is the highest grade of the objectification of the meta- 
physical will. Animals, plants and lifeless matter are 
all similar objectifications of the metaphysical will. But 
man alone has the privilege to have grown intellect and 
self-consciousness. He is a thinking animal. Ine element 
of suffering in man has reached its acme, thanks to his 
intellect, reason and self-consciousness. But the struggle 
of man to overcome the blind urge of the will-to-live 
has produced results. And Schopenhauer says that : "We 
have consequently no ground for assuming that a still 
more highly developed objectification of the will is ever 
reached, anywhere ; for • it has already reached its 
turning point here.”® The will seems to have reached 
a stage of development in man where it is bound 
to take a new turn and deny its blind upsurge. A self- 
consaous creature that is a product of the will could 
hardly tolerate the irrational dynamic surge of the 
metaphyseal will The will stands on the crossway in man. 
And man marks out a turning-point in the series of the 
objectificatiem of the mil While in-mah the will has 
taken a dedave turn, it is left to man to realise this 
truth and deny the wiU-to-live. If the denial of the will- 
to-live is to mean anything the practice of positive vir- 
tues should follow. Sdiopenhauer had in mind the ethi- 
cal idea. He associated himself with the moral principles 
as enunciate! by the great teachers of history. 

It is only in religion and ethics that Schopenhauer 
sees the possibility of the total denial of the will to-live. 
Man could not escape his privileged duty of denying the 
will-to-live. The suffering fate and misfortimes which lie in 
ambush take him by sfurprise. They force mfan to tread 
willy nilly the path of religion and light and save hirriself 
from the darkness in which the irrational will-to-live 
engulfehim. Schopenhauer thinks that he is not alone, but 
only one among the many wto havei felt the need of 
religifm and moral adidns firf mdn. "Piulosophers on their 
side have at aH times endeawmrei toh com- 

prdraision ©f the lMi%'arHi' idtwith^ their diffe- 
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rences in other respects, all, excepting the strictly mate- 
rialistic philosophical systems, agree in this one point: 
that what is most important, nay alone essential, in our 
whole existence, that on which everything depends the 
real meaning, pivot or point (sit venia verbo) of it, lies 
in the morality of human actions.”'^ 

For Schopenhauer every religion, no matter what its 
historical place may be, performs the same function. The 
idea lying behind as the driving force is to realise the 
spiritual truths embodied in all religions. One should 
naturally get full consolation and help from- religion and 
also extend love and tolerance to followers of other faiths. 
Religion is a guide to man and a beacon-light to the spiri- 
tual wayfarer. For Schopenhauer, religion with *hts 
furtherance of good and kindly feelings, its guidance in 
conduct, the support and consolation it gives to suffering 
humanity in life and death”® helps a man in the truest 
way possible in overcoming the will-to-live. By moulding 
his character, religion infuses in man the spirit of nobi- 
lity, respect for his fellow beings, and a benevolent feel- 
ing for all. Religion tones up the feeling for the ideal and 
quenches the baser desires which run counter to the 
dignity of man. Religion has two faces — one sullen and the 
other friendly. In following the friendly and helping 
phase of religion, man reaps a rich harvest. He overcomes 
his innate evil tendencies and the blind will-to-live. He 
learns the efficacy of moral truths and attempts to act 
according to them. Man will have to realise that in reli- 
gion only he can think of“ sublimating his baser desires 

to- mount up to a he 

wiir r^^^ the real joy of peace and be^ifTOer 

Even an pi'dinary man who has no philosophical know- 
ledge and who lacks the intellectual capacity of viewing 
life and existence objectively can aspire to conquer the 
uncontrollable urges which lead one to moral impurity. 
Until a man denies the wRl-to-live and comes out of its 
tentacles, Schopenhauer sees no hope of salvation. Sal- 
vation is a condition which can be enjoyed only after the 
complete victory over the v/ill-to-live. Blindly clinging to 
life does not help man on his way to the ultimate truth. 
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But renouncing the worldly attachments of honour and 
riches and physical comforts man may well hope to- attain 
peace and salvation. For a man who is neither a philo- 
sopher nor a genius, neither an artist nor a mystic, 
compliance with religion makes possible his salvation. 

The purpose which Schopenhauer assigns to religion 
is to bring about a radical transformation in the nature 
of man. Desires crop up, debase his nature and strike 
their roots in his heart and mind. When they go down 
deeper into the sulxonscioius, man becomes a slave of 
passions and desires. He sees that only in the satisfaction 
of his passions his own good lies. Man is an enemy unto 
his own brother. When his owm interest is at stake he is 
upto any mischief. Schopenhauer distrusts man and thinks 
that until transformiation* is brought about in his nature 
by religion, and ethics, he mil remain an untamed brute. 
The purpose of religion is tO' shape a new man out of the 
old. ^^Man is a hypocrite of the most consummate type. 
Even his sympathy is not always free from allay. Some- 
times it is even a poisoned arrow, wherewith he attacks; 
all the more effectively him whom he cannot, or perhaps 
will not, openly assail. Nay, oft-times his S5mipathy with 
one is but criticism of another.”® 

Schopenhauer calls the S.ufis as the Gnostics of 
Islam.^® He had great respect for the Sufis in whose reli- 
gious and mystic writings he found a help and guide for 
the suffering man. Gnosis of God (Marif at Allah) is of 
two kinds: "Cognitional ^mi) and emotional (hali).”^^ 
To know God is to attalh gfiaat power and bldssing. God 
who is oninir^teF^t fifenii fl-nd' 

Mankind to serve him (Koran, li, 56). But only tffi lew 

who are pure of heart” aijdjf his hfi:imacy.i;"*The greater 
part of men neglect this duty, except those whom God 
hath chosen and whose heart he hath vivified with him- 
self. Gnosis is the life of the heart through God, and the 
turiling away of one^s inmost thoi%hts from all that is; 
not' Gcd.”^ ; / . 

Without going (feep irte liae inner dh of 

the Sufi outlook on Mie^ SHiopenhauer accepts that tte 
Griiostics of Islam also led 'flie way to salvMion. 
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strangely enough, the philosopher who accepts the 
necessity of intellect and reason to know the reality of 
the problem of human existence and its accompanying 
misery, sees no intelligence behind the creation of the 
world and man. Schopenhauer had definite conception of 
religion in mind when he held that it is liberating force 
for the mankind. What Schopenhauer admires in religion 
is the fact of its effective control of obnoxious and evil 
tendencies in man. This is only possible after the comp- 
lete denial of the will-tO'-live. Schopenhauer looks to the 
distant East, to India and its faiths for guidance in over- 
coming the will-to-live. Religion is an emancipatory force, 
let it be of a mystic, or of a Buddhist, or of a Vedantist, 
only when it is strong enough to subdue the burning pas- 
sion of sex and the attachment for worldly goods. And 
Schopenhauer has unstinted praise for this religious 
experience of values. One who finds peace and salvation 
in mystic intuitions and visions, or in prayers addressed 
to God, is naturally led on a path of self-denial. Liberated 
indeed he is from all those bonds of worldly attachments 
which always come in the way of the seer and the saint. 

The religious consciousness of Schopenhauer is very 
comprehensive but it lacks the religious' fervour and faith 
in the AbsoluterGood, the distinctive, hallmark of the reli- 
gious attitude. But Schopenhauer did not mean to create 
a new religion but to‘ base his theory on the empirical 
religious life. What is of great moment for Schopenhauer 
is the problem that confronts thought in the face of a will 
yhich . and. 

which in man has reached. its,. highest objectification. But 
supreme irrationality has given birth to intellect, rea- 
son ! These two 

fcnti..4netatihysical wilL^^^^^^ has strange confi- 
dence in the power of the intellect to work a ^ to 

deny its own ground and source and effect a way out It 
is really curious to note the rationalistic stram in the irra- 
tional metaphysics of Schopenhauer, Now intellect seems 
all powerful, powerful enough to challenge with success 
the hitherto undisputed supremacy of the will. Only man 
can overcome the fundamental error in the absolute rea- 
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lity. In the cultivation of moral and ethical values, and 
in the experience of the holy, Schopenhauer found the 
preparations for the ultimate deliverance. In art, we can 
lift ourselves above the "desire and struggle for exis- 
tence.” "So long as conscio'usness is dominated by the will, 
the individual is the prey of thronging desires and can 
know no peace or happiness ; but when he rises above 
his personal interests and contemplates purely objec- 
tively, disinterestedly, apart from its relation to his 
own will or to other things, he enjoys 'the Sabbath of 
the penal servitude of willing ; the wheel of Ixion 
stands stdl’ — ^This path lies in artistic contemplation. 
The second path which leads man to salvation is that 
of asc^idsm and religion. This path can accord p>erma- 
nent salvation to the individual. 

Schopenhauer believed that religion can free man 
from the clutches of the will. For Schopenhauer, the 
aim of religion is not realisation of God by man, but 
the denial of the will-to-live. In fact, religion has both 
these aims. The realisation of God is not pjossible un- 
1^ man is cleansed of the baser elements which come 
in his way to spiritual advancement and rob him of 
love and sympathy for his own kind. The religious 
quest is the quest of God. It is the consciousness that 
God is omnipresent and answers man’s call in trouble 
and misery, and in moments when he looks to him for 
guidance. i , 

"In the market, in the cloister— — only God I saw. 
In the valley 

Him I have seen beside me oft in tiibiilation ; 

In prayer and fasting, in |raise and 

In the religion of tbe I^ophet— God I saw. 

Neither soul noir body^ acdident nor substance, 

Qualities or causes-^^-^-^n^ 

I opened my eyes ani by the light of His face 
around me. 

In all pie eyte discovered— God I saw. 
a candSle I wassinel^^ 
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Amidst the flames outfiashing— — only God I saw. 
Myself with mine own eyes I saw most clearly, 
But when I looked with God’s eyes — —only God 
I saw. 

I passed away into, I vanished, 

And lo, I was A114iving— — only God I saw.’’^^ 

— Baba Kuhi of Shiraz 
Religion works as a penacea for human ills. On the 
path of pain man realises the worth that is in life. If 
we are to believe Schopenhauer, it is the phenomenon 
of suffering and pain that* makes religion first possible. 
Religions are carried by the conviction that an element 
of suffering and pain is necessary to 'man for God- 
realisation. His realisation is really a return to source 
and origin. Schopenhauer makes suffering itself the 
quintessence of the absolute reality arid ■ only through 
knowledge vouchsafed hi religion ^ and through 
and reason that the absolute evil could be denied. Reli- 
gion views suffering and pain as compensatory factors. 
They have their own significance. As The Proverbs say^; 
"'My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord ; 
Neither be weary of his reprocff ; d " : 

For whonr’the LoM^^lovethv-‘^?3c^^^^^ 

Even as a father the'iion in whom he delighteth.” 
Suffering is not in vain, and rb!an is tried by it in life. 
Schopenhauer is in complete accord with the mystic 
and religious teachers who believe in the_rctribUtory 
value of suffering in life. • 

Many a mystic _has s^ the danger which seizes 
a wise man in his contact with the charms of Hfe. They 
intoxicate him and lure him to his undoing. But the 
sage is he who, as the Stoics think, remains unccm^^ 
with the fleeting joys of life. It is here that ethical and 
moral maxims come to beto fruit. In sucfi a predica- 
ment, the religious consciousn^ stands him ih good 
stead. The idea of sex m Sthopenhauer’s philosoph^^^ 
narrow in the extreme. In the Upanishads it is freely 
recognised that the sex energy may be divertai into 
higher channels and become a* source of strength to 
the spiritual way-farer. The-power of Brahmaeharya or 


( 5 ) 
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the control of the sexual passion has been taken as 
necessary for an aspirant for higher life and for the 
seeker of God. The problem of sex could not have been 
ignored by religion and indeed every religion has de- 
vised rules for the guidance of sexual life of man and 
woman. Schopenhauer while recognising the value of 
all religions in man’s conquest of the will-to-live has 
totally neglected the power of sex in man and stigma- 
tised it as evil. Obsessed as he was with the idea of sex 
as an immediate manifestation of will Schopenhauer 
has brought unfortunate confusion in the problem of 
sex and has willfully distorted the facts. 

It is the call of religion that pursues man in spite 
of himself and leads to salvation. Our sensibility to the 
call of religion is a sign of spiritual advancement. It is 
the creative urge of self to unite with the infinite. So 
Ica^ as the self is linked with the body and lost amidst 
the cry of daily needs and necessities it remains in 
darkness and ignorance. When it realises that its true 
mission lies in its union with the eternal it attains bliss. 
Only after the fuller awakening of the slumbering self 
that a man can hope to amend his life and foresee a 
bli^ful future and existence. A great Muslim Sufi and 
philosopher has described this struggle in classicaJ 
terms. This man is no other than A1 Ghazzali. He says : 

"On the caxe side the world kept me bound to my 
post in the chains of covetousness, on the other side 
tte voice of religion cried to me, "Up! Up! thy 
Me is nearing its end, -and.. t^^ a long jour- 

ney to make. AU thy pretended' knowledge is 
naught but falsehood and fantasy. If thou dost not 
thii* now of thy salvation, when will thou think 
of it ? If thou dost not break thy chains today, 

vsrhen wiU fiiosii break th^ ?’’f 

Schopenhauer’s empljasis on the necessity of reli- 
^on reveals the part which it is destined to play in the 
life of man. Religion’s role is not exhausted in its capa- 
city to act as a guide and teacher but as a force that 
works for bliss in human life^ Only religion can pro- 
vide man with sufflci^t, moral strength to defeat the 
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evil, and only religion can inculcate in man moral 
values. 

The tragic situation of life cannot be transcended 
if it is left to itself. Religion introduces a new moment, 
and as Schopenhauer has rightly seen, it does not stand 
on a par with art. What is gained for a few fleeting 
moments in art is assured permanence by religion. With- 
out religion '"our soul is bowed down to the dust” and 
we are "'like the beasts that perish.” 



CHAPTER IV 


SALVATION: A PROBLEM 


So curse I all, around the soul that windeth 
Its magic and alluring spell, 

And with delusive flattery bindeth 
Its victim to this dreary cell ! 

Curs’d before all! things be the high opinion, 

Wherewith the spirit girds itself aroimd ! 

Of shows delusive curs’d be the dominion, 

Within whose mocking sphere our sense is bound ! 
Accurs’d of dreams the treacherous wiles, 

The cheat of glory, deathless fame ! 

Accurs’d what each as property beguiles, 

Wife, child, slave, plough, whate’er its name 

— Goethe : Faust 


The Will is suprenie for S c h o p e n h a u e r. The ab- 
solute Will has no concern for man. Man has to over- 
come the irrational and instinctive urges in him which 
reflect the nature of the WIU. Man is a product of the 
Will. Therefore salvation emerges as a fundamental 
problem in the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

Man is only a phenomenon. The absolute will is 
omnipotent and omnipresent. Only the will enjoys full 
freedom. Schopmhauer contends that man being a phe- 
ncMenon of the will enjoys no free-will. What is phe- 

m 
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nomenal cannot be free and must necessarily depend on 
the original principle for its existence. But the pessim- 
ism of Schopenhauer loses its rigour when he expresses 
the hope that even the depmdent phenomaion can 
soar to the heights of freedom and redemption. The 
dependence of man on the absolute will ends when man 
treads the path of holiness and self-renunciation. The 
tragedy implicit in the metaphysical stand-point of the 
will gets resolved in the fejld of religion and in the 
pursuit of moral and religious ideals. The will is the 
thing-in-itself, and so naturally it is "the content of all 
phenomena.”^ The contention that the phenomenon is 
dependent on the will is due to the fact that it is 
governed by the principle of sufficient reason. Schopen- 
hauer says that the phenomenal is "subordinate to the 
principle of sufficient reason in its four forms.”® Hence, 
the inherent freedom of the thing-in-itself cannot be man’s 
as a phenomenon. A mait might well enjoy the freedom 
of the thing-inritself even in life. Schopenhauer sees 
every kind of possibility in reaching this state of exis- 
tence. The condition that follows in one’s deliverance 
from the tyranny of the will is salvation. Salvation 
comes about when man has negated the driving forces 
of the will in his nature. When the surge of blind 
impulses ceases and the reign of cool and calm con- 
templation of the Ideas ^ts in, the will is submerged 
and man becomes capable of enjoying the bliss of 
salvation. But freedom and salvation do also come 
through the way of religion and ethics. The "pheno- 
mena of holiness and self-renunciation”* bring to man 
the message of salyation and freedom. 

Man has. self-consdousness. He has intellect. But 
the intellect "belongs to the phenomenon, which has the 
principium individuationis as its form. ® Mans moral 
actions spring from the fact of "numerical identity of 
the inner nature of all living beings.”® The following of 
the holy path of religion also conifirms this fact. Religion 
essentially aims at liberating a man from the tyramy 
of the will, and Schopenhauer notes that all the religions 
of the world have the same goal. The basic elements 
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common to Christianity, Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
lies in the doctrine of salvation. ''The great fundamien- 
tal truth, then, which is contained in Christianity, as in 
Brahmanism' and Buddhism, the need of deliverance 
from an existence which is given upto suffering and 
death, and the attainableness of this by the denial of the 
will, thus by a decided opposition to nature, is beyond ail 
comparison the most important truth there can be ; but, 
at the same time, it is entirely opposed to the natural 
tardency of the human race, and in its true grounds 
it is difficult to comprehend ; as indeed all that can only 
be thought generally and in the abstract is inaccessible 
to the great majority of men.”'^ 

Man is in need of salvation |. but unfortunately the 
religious message of redemption has not been under- 
stood. Schopenhauer bewails this fact of ignorance on 
the part of the majo'rity of mankind. 

The world is a place of struggle and suffering. But 
in struggle and, suffering lies hidden the secret of sal- 
vation. The purgatory; of suffering only can cleanse the 
evil of instincts in mian.. And it must be remembered 
thaf infinite suffering and pain has to be borne by man 
if he is earnest enough tO' purge his life of the last 
blots of sin. In answer to the question of King Milindar, 
the Buddhist logician and scholar, Nagasena deGlares 
that a man would take birth thousands of times and 
undergo thousands of years of existence, in different 
shapes, iintil tiie last clod . of Karma is burnt away. 
Only then that man can obtain complete Nirvana. But 
what will be the* nature of Nirvana when the Karmas 

' ‘C •. „ . 

clinging to the individual ize exhaq^ed ? Nagasena 
answers that ja. man rl^ exhausted his Karmas 
will be a m. an who is no either by pleasure 

or pain and who is beyond the cycles of rebirth. Naga- 
sena clarifies Jhe nature of. Nirvana in the description 
of the wise man blessed with the enjoyment of Nirvana. 
Such wise maiif says Nagasac||i, ''neither takes pleasure 
in tiiose things porffinds contmaes 

cleavhpg to them. -AnA inasis^^ not, his 

peases,* and by of craving grasping 
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ceases, and by the cessation of grasping becoming 
ceases, and when becoming has ceased birth ceases, and 
with its cessation old age, and death, grief lamen- 
tation pain, sorrow and despair cease to exist. Thus is 
the cessation brought about the end of all that aggre- 
gation of pain. Thus, is it that cessation is Nirvana.’'® 
Schoipenhauer echoes the spirit of Nagasena’s 
words that freedom from clinging attachment to life is 
salvation. The gain of final salvation is a life of har- 
mony and peace and cessation of all future births. Life 
gives an opportunity to attain salvation, but existence 
is itself not a sin with Buddhists. But, for Schonen- 
hauer, existence itself is a blunder and return from 
existence is salvation. With his acceptance of the will 
as an essentially blind and unplanned activity, the spirit 
of his speculation comes in conflict with the Buddhist 
ideal of salvation. But within certain limitations, he 
looks typically Buddhist, as for when he emphasises 
the fact that existence is certainly to be regarded as 
an erring, to return from which is salvation.”® 

The self of man has two aspects, the one is dest- 
ructible and the other is indestructible. The indestructible 
part of man is the real, existaat, and it never perishes. 
The phenomenon of man is due to the assemblage of 
destructible elements. When these are vanished man 
gains infinitude, and what remains is only the indest- 
ructible part O'f the self. The destructible parts of the 
self have been enumerated in Anugita as consisting of 
"The life- winds, the tongue, the mind, and (the quality 
of) goodness, together with (the quality of) passions, 
(these make up) the manifestation as individual enti- 
ties.”^ The finitude or bondage of man is due to the 
assemblage of certain qualiti^, and when they are dest- 
royed his release or emancipation follows. 

Renunciation is not giving up of work and actions 
by man. The performance <of actions should be without 
attachment and withotit any gain whatsoever. Abandon- 
ment of Karma is never tantamount to renunciation. 
It does not involve giving up of worship^ charity, and 
austerity. But these are telpful in man’s attempt to 
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become pure in soul and heart. Whatever may be the 
duty assigned to a person, it must be performed un- 
conditionally. Bhagavadgita says that a man should 
aim at God in his mind and try to live to the noble 
ideals of truth. A life of self-control should be his and 
the blind surge of passions must be controlled by all 
means. Salvation and internal poise issue forth when a 
life of truth is led by the devotee. By loving God and 
his creatures a man can seek highest bliss and salvation. 
Only when his life and actions are dedicated to God, 
can he win Shanti and lasting salvation. 

The problem of salvation has been seriously consi- 
dered not only by academic philosopher but also by 
all seekers of truth. Ramanuja in his commentary on 
the Vedanta-Sutras has tried to tackle this problem. 
He considers the typical viewpoints bearing on the 
question as to what constitutes salvation or release. A 
school of thought holds that in the destruction of the 
consciousness of the self of man lies release and they 
affirm that consciousness is the only essential quality 
of the soul. Another school thinks ’that in the removal 
of avidya or nescience, true release is attained ; others 
maintain that when self is freed of all knowledge and 
qualities and remains in a state of isolation, moksha or 
salvation follows. There is also a school of thought 
according to which the only reality is of the highest 
self and this is beyond the limitations and bondages. 
By realising the Supreme self, the problem of bondage 
and finitude of man could be solved. Without regard 
to the conflict of the schools Ramanuja is concerned to 
give his own view as to the natixre and content of sal- 
vation. '"There is a highest Brahman which is the sole 
cause of the -entire univeorse, which is antagonistic to 
all evil, whose essential nature is infinite knowledge 
and blessedness which comprises within itself number- 
less auspicious qualities of supreme excellence, which 
is different m nature all other beings and which 
constitute the ixm^r Self of all. Of this Brahman, the 
individual scm^--^whc^ true natare is know- 
ledge^ and wtose o^y attribute is the intui- 
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tion of the supreme self — are modes, in so far, namely, 
as they constitute its body. The nature of these souls is, 
however obscured by nescience, i.e., the influence of 
beginningless chain of works; and by release then we 
have to understand that intuition of the highest Self, 
which is the natural state of the individual souls, and 
which follows on the destruction of Nescience — 

It is difficult indeed to understand fully what is 
exactly meant by emancipation. To describe the condi- 
tion and the content of salvation is hard. Even Gautama 
Buddha was aware of this difficulty. Men would like 
to be satisfied intellectually before accepting anything. 
But what is experienced spiritually and grasped in 
intuition cannot be translated into words to satisfy 
logic and reason. Buddha after attaining enlightenment 
and Nirvana was confronted with the difficulty as to 
how to convey his message of Nirvana to people who 
are "given to desire, intent upon desire, delightening 
in desire.” How can they who are in the mesh of desires 
understand the significance of casuality ? Their mind 
could not grasp how the Samkharas could be got rid 
off, and that only with the elimination of all the sub- 
strata (of existmce) guietitude of heart or Nirvana is 
possible. "Given to lust, . surrounded with thick dark- 
ness, they will not see what is repugnant (to their 
minds) abstruse, prof oiind, difficult to -perceive and sub- 
tle. The nature of salvation is spiritual and that is 
the reason why one fails to understand it, save in 
following it faithfully. It would be naturally diiRcult to 
estimate the problem of salvation purely on logical and 
psychological grounds. What is required first and fore- 
most by religion is the keen and unshaken desire on 
the part of the aspirant. In religion no particular men- 
tal and intellectual depth and profundity is called for 
to be blessed with salvation. And the emphasis is always 
placed rather on the need (rf salvation than on an actual 
insight into the nature of the salvation itself. That is 
why it is accepted that hard as it is to understand the 
doctrine of salvation it is easy to attain Nirvana itself. 

The Buddhist description of the Nirvana in nega- 
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tive predicates has led some of the critics to assume 
that it is nothing but nothingness. Schopenhauer, while 
commenting on the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
declares : ”If Nirvana is defined as nothing, this only 
means that the Sansara contains no single element 
which could assist the definition or construction of 
Nirvana.”^^ How could the realisation of Nirvana 
amount to nothingness when salvation is reached by 
following the eightfold path and the cultivation of 
positive virtues ? A proper perspective of the problem 
lies in understanding the fact that Nirvana or salvation 
embraces in its fold both positive and negative values. 
Nirvana or salvation might be called a negative state 
on the basis that it excludes vices, passions and any 
attachments to riches. It is positive because it represents 
the fulness of life in sympathy and compassion for the 
suffering humanity. Indeed, it is a state in which one 
lives up to the ideal of purest virtue.- Schopenhauer has 
rightly appreciated the problem when he affirms that 
the sense of nothingness attached to Nirvana does not 
connote nothingness but only '"negation of this world, 
or of Sansara. 

The emphasis on the world and Samsara as nothincf 
is due to the fact that no happiness can be born out of it. 
It is a grave error to suppose that happiness is within 
reach in the world. Schopenhauer thinks that human 
existence is in itself an unhappy state and no poMtive 
good can be arrived at unless one takes into account 
this hard fact. "There is only one inborn error and 
that is that we live to be happy. It is inborn in us 
because it is one with our existence itself, and our 
whole losing is only a paraphrase of it, nay, our body is 
its monogram. We are nothing more than will-to-live 
and the successive satisfaction of all our volitions is 
what we think in the conception of happiness. This 
wiil-to-live and the inveterate error of trying to find 
happiness in the world ought to be overcome. The 
world and its contents signify nothing because they 
make man captive of his own desires and a lifelong 
slave of his passions. Nev^ can he venture to break 
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the chains that bind him. And this error persists with 
the misery of existence. But the extinction of misery 
does not amount toi the extinction of the individual. 
Otherwise, it would speak for a doctrine of self-annihi- 
lation and suicide, a doctrine which is often imputed 
to Schopenhauer by the critics. Schopenhauer meets 
hostile criticism on the one hand by the theory of 
salvation, a condition in which man completely negates 
the world and its objects and delivers himself from the 
tyranny of the will-to-live ; on the other, ,by his bold 
assertion that salvation is not tantamount to self- 
effacement entirely. Only the will-to-live is negated but 
the self maintains itself, purged of its desires and pas- 
sions, in a state of beatitude. All this is implicit in the 
teaching of Schopenhauer, though he has never succeed- 
ed in reconciling the seeming contradictions of his 
system. Salvation for Schopenhauer is the summum 
bonum of humian life. No good and happiness can 
transcend the quietitude of salvation. Negation of the 
will is not negation of life. Only the ordeal of human 
experience and life can lead us to the gateway cxf 
happiness, certainly not the bare renunciation of life. 
Schopenhauer maintains that human body and life can 
be the receptacles no-t ht^hest kind of knowiedgev peace 
and happiness.. In the words of ^ Uberweg, "the negation 
of the will-to-live, appears when, as the result of the 
knowledge of life, volition ceases, various known indi- 
vidual phenomena no longer acting as motives to voli- 
tion, but the whole knowledge of the essense of the 
world, which is required through the apprehension of 
the Ideas, and which is a mirror of the will, and becom- 
ing, a quietive of the will, and the will thus freely re- 
nouncing and annihilating if 

It is clear that only in the apprehension of the 
Ideas the knowledge of reality dawns upon man, and 
only this knowledge redeems a person from the pain 
and suifering of life. But such knowled|e comes not on 
a sudden. The true knowledge 
struggle on the part of the aspirant. 

salvation oft deludes a person with false hopes. But salva- 
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tion when it is realised by renunciation and toil redeems a 
person. Once we are aware of the will as 'Tattwamasi/’ 
the spirit advances beyond the coniines of Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. But abstract awareness as such leads 
man nowhere, unless he is ready to realise it by internal 
culture, discipline and Yoga. For this reason only, 
Schopenhauer has to take the help of religion and 
ethics which ensure man true salvation. Religion de- 
mands rigorous following of moral discipline and only 
the moral way of fellow feeling and sympathy can 
lift man. How knowledge in itself is unhelpful to man, 
is illustrated by a striking simile of Gautama, the Buddha. 
It is just like a man who has a precious diamond in 
his possession, but imaware of its value, he submits to 
hunger and thirst and cannot make use of what he 
has.^*^ 


Only when knowledge is integrated with life can 
it bear fruit and yield a rich harvest. Why man suffers 
after all? Swayed as he is by passions, he loses his 
way and drifts at large. Freedom can be ours when we 
have been awakened to the reality of our life and to 
the problem which beset us. Buddhists say that the 
substratum of life itself is rooted in impermanence. 
Things are mutable ; they are bustling with life today, 
but pass away like shadows tomorrow. Only by transc- 
ending the lumts of birth, life, change and decay and 
the coniines of the mutable existence, man brings to an 
ultimate end the sufferings of life. On his way from 
the mutable to the immutable, from the shifting situ- 
ations of life, to the lasting beatitude mail encounters 


His deliverance is brought about 
when he becomes one with the moral order. 

In the writings of Jaina saints we find that deli- 
verance comes after perfection. ''Without (right) faith 
there is no (right) knowledge, without (right) know- 
ledge there is no virtuous * eonduet, without virtues 
there is no deliverance.' Deliverance or salvation 
ccmes to man after one has passed the moral path with 
faith in heart, and right knowledge in the girdle. The 
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spirit. Schopenhauer has no little confidence in faith 
and in its efficacy in leading the masses towards God. 
perfection and salvation. Deprived of faith, no man 
can imbibe the religious spirit fully. Faith comes natu- 
rally to man and at times it is even stronger than 
reason. 

Religions maintain that the reality which governs 
the world and man is the primal infinite power or being. 
This being is all in all. It is ens realissimum. Man is a 
pait of the absolute. The individual remains finite and 
in bondage unless the relation with the infinite power 
comes to his rescue. To become one with the infinite is 
to transcend the limitations of the body and thus attain 
freedom from pain and bondage. ^‘Having become united 
with him (through constant mieditation), he obtains 
final liberation.”^^ It is through meditation and dhayana 
that Purusha can be realised. Purusha or Vishnu is 
beyond the cognisance of the senses. No attachments 
can describe him. Being the absolute reality, it pervades 
all the universe and also supports it. 

Salvation is the concern of the individual. But 
salvation comes not by any haphazard on the part 

of the individual, howa?ei^ pers^ it may be. As we 
have already pointed ^out, the p>rinciple of sufficient 
reason does all the mischief and hence our philosopher 
is at pains to show that unl^s mah^ tImscends the 
limitations imposed on him by this prind|^, deliverance 
will certainly elude him and he will i^mMn 
is a slave of passion and desires and gro&aing like any 
other animal. The difference between hifn and lower 
orders of existence cannot "be established and main- 
tained if he has not the power of in^ht to break 
through the confines of the pwrinciple of sufifcient reason, 
and win for himself a privileged^iplaee in reality. It is 
man alone who sees through the game and rttain the 
bliss of salvation. However, the mind df man is limited 
in its power and effort. It cannot always bring peace 
and freedom from pain. Yet sufferings are not futile. 
They bring salvation nearer. Suffering no doubt make 
a hell of life but they make possible the realisation of 
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salvation.* "I have presented suffering as to a certain 
extent a substitute for virtue and holiness ; but I must 
makp the bold assertion that; taking everything into 
consideration, we have message of hope for our salvation 
and deliverance from what we suffer than from what 
we do.”^“ 

The different views of salvation speak for diffe- 
rence in temperament. It is a fact that men differ in 
their individual capacity. Even all the faculties of man 
are not equally developed. One is a man of intelligence ; 
another is a man of action. This typological difference 
in the constitutional makeup of man was duly recog- 
nised by the sages of Upanishads and by seers of all 
nations down the ages. Hence, othe approach to the 
problem of hum'an destination . cannot bd one. But all 
paths necessarily lead to the same goal. The views of 
salvation are not in real antagonism with one other. 
They really refer to the variety of paths which lead to 
truth and liberation. TheJ view-points of liberation and 
salvation have a wide range. ..Oxre- of them insists on the 
concentration oil thd syllaWe'iQm, iMiich helps to rea- 
lise the etemaTabsolute. That the intellect of man plays 
an important role in the attainment of liberation, and 
one who is devoid of intellect coUld not aspire to sal- 
vation, represents another viewpoint. But besides other 
necessary conditions what is absolutely indispensable is 
the burning deai« for salv^aMow in human heart, says 
Jalaluddin Rumi, 'tte great mystic of the East ; "Seek 
water less and only let you grow your thirst for water. 
Water will then flow from above and from below!” 
When the desire is at hand man can safely get libera- 
ticm through any path. 

Salvation frees a man from the veil of Maya and 
the deliisicm created inihiw by the prineipium individu- 
ationis. As phenomenon be is not distinguished from the 
phenomena of the will. Th,e erro'neous notion of inde- 
pendent individuality keeps man held in illusion. "The 
sight of the uncifltivated individual is clouded j as the 
Hindus say, by tfc veilugff Maya. He sees not the thing- 
in-itself but the' phmoHaena in time and space, the pri- 
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ncipium mdividuationis, and in the other forms of the 
principle of sufficient reason. And in this form of his 
limited knowledge, he sees not the inner nature of 
things, which are one, but its phenomena as separated, 
disunited, innumerabe, very different, and indeed op- 
posed. For, to him, pleasure appears as one thing and 
pain as quite another thing. One man as a tcrmenter 
and a murderer, another as a martyr and a victim ; 
wickedness as one thing and evil as another. 

It is in the realisation of the unity of the meta- 
physical reality and man that a way could be found to 
salvation. Unless this all-important fact is understood, 
it is not possible to think of salvation at all. But the 
thought of the indivisibleness of the abso-lute reality and 
man and the dependence of man, on the ateolutely 
real, is not a discovery of Schopenhauer. It is as old 
as the Upanishads. In the East, especially in India, it 
was thought that salvation is arrived at only after the 
realisation of the identity of the individual with , Brah- 
man. In the Upanishads which are the source books of 
Indian philosophy and religion, we often come . across 
this idea. In them,, we find; .many passages dealing with 
the problem of| salvatipmsFor,. an,, ardent , aspirant, the 
Upanishads have , prescribe, many, ways , of salvation. 
And-most important of them is the way of realisation of 
the identity of the individual and the Absolute Brahman, 
The appearance of the relative imiverse vanishes for a 
man who has gained this insight. When this state 4s 
won there is no birth again on the earth. Man has 
become one with the Brahman. In Uie knowi^ge of the 
Supreme One man becomes like Him. Neither race and 
sex, nor colour has to do anything with the realisation 
of the unity of individual soul with Brahman. Real 
thirst end ardent desire for , realisation; . dawn on man 
only when he has become disgusted with the factors 
of life, attachments and desires. When one realises 
that at the base of the transitory world all is false and 
illusory he from that moment onwards moves to the 
final goal. Thus man comes to laxmeh the life aiid death 
struggle for liberation from bondage, He aims at a 
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state which is free from attachments and bondage, 
death and birth. 

That identification with God or the absolute reality 
leads to salvation has found expression in Bhagavad- 
gita, where Lord Krishna declares : ''Constantly devot- 
ing his self to abstraction, a devotee, whose mind is 
restrained, attains that tranquillity which culminates in 
final emancipation and assimilation with me.”^^ The 
atm of salvation now becomes the highest goal of man.^^ 
Man's release or salvation the highest aim of life could 
be obtained by assimilation of the knowledge of Vedanta 
and meditation on the nature of Brahman.’^ With sal- 
vation within his reach, it is believed that a man can 
escape death and rebirth.^ The same standpoint is 
maintained in Jaina Sutras also. "He for whom there 
is no bondage whatever in this world and besides in the 
two (other continents, or heaven and hell), is indeed a 
(monk needing) no support and no standing place, he 
has quitted the path of births.”^® Good conduct as such 
is no guarantee to real freedom! and no more laudable 
than the devotion of one who is released and has 
attained salvation; "the devotee who is released is 
esteemed higher than these.”^'^ (i.e., men of good con- 
duct). Thus, salvation is a condition par-excellence than 
any good. Emancipation or salvation has been described 
as one among the four Hotris (priests): "The instru- 
m^t, the action, the agent* and emancipation, these 
indeed O, you of a (pure) heart are the four Hotris by 
whom tliis imiverse is envMop^.-^^ 

Not in becoming one with the will but freeing one- 
self from the will, salvation comes to man. There is no 
idea of unity with the Brahman and the consequent 
enjoyment of bliss finds no place in Schopenhauer. It 
IS to be noted that Schopenhauer falls back on the 
spirit of religion and niorality td find a ref uge from 
the difficutties M his nartijA^ • 

S<iiopenhauer stands for self-culture and resigna- 
tion. The sterner a man's "atlachittents are with the 
world, the more he is isoM^ Moksa or 

Salvation is a state of perfection. It reminds us of San- 
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karacharya’s vision of salvation. Sankara quotes Upa- 
nishads for a confirmiation of his view of Moksa as 
eternal and free from all modifications. Moksa 'Is eter- 
nal in the true sense, Le., eternal without undergoing 
any changes (Kutasthanitya), omnipresent as ether, free 
from all modifications, absolutely self-sufficient, not 
composed of part of self-luminous nature. That bodi- 
less entity in fact, to which merit and demerit with 
their consequences and threefold time do not apply is 
called release, a definition agreeing with scriptural 
passages, such as the following : 'Different from merit 
and demerit, from effect and cause, different from past 
and future’ (Ka. Upanishad I, 2, 14).”^® For Sankara, 
Moksa or Salvation shares the characteristics of the 
Brahman, who is eternal and imchangeable ; "if Brah- 
m*an were represented as supplementary to certain 
actions, and release were assumed to be the effect of 
those actions, it would be non-etemal, and would have 
to be considered merely as something holding a pre- 
eminent position among the described non-etemal fruits 
of actions with their various degrees. But that release 
in something eternal is acknowledged by whoever 
admits it at all, and the teaching concerning Brahman 
can therefore not be merely supplementary to actions.”^® 
Sankara’s view is apparently more consistent than 
Schopenhauer’s. If salvation is the goal of life, then 
such end could not be other than the return to the 
original state. The greatest and the noblest ideal which 
is cherished by man is that of return to the original 
source, whence he has come. The inner spirit of man 
speaks out that it is not different from the Absolute 
Sell As the Holy Qur’an says : "From Allah we come 
and unto Allah we return.” Until the final return with 
the absolute remains unrealised, msan is tormented by 
fear, hatred, doubt and sorrow. Delivarance ccmes only 
when man tries to transcend his finitude and thinks 
that he is a part of the absolute. Man is intimately 
related with the supreme self, and be suffers only 
because of his identification of his self with the grc^ 
body. As long as this false attitude is not negated, 


(6) 
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there could be no deliverance from pain, and suffering 
continues to haunt human existence. Only when this 
knowledge dawns that nothing exists in reality except 
the absolute self that true emancipation can follow. In 
the state of salvation there is total absence of the feeling 
of separateness. With the return to the original source, 
and with the awareness of one’s proximity with the 
infinite, the soul of man experiences ecstasy in close 
communion. 

Schopenhauer has constantly in mind his single 
metaphysical reality of the will and its omnipresent 
nature in Ms system of salvation. The inconsistency 
involved in the irrationality of the absolute will again 
proves a hurdle to an understanding of Ms concept! cn 
of salvation. Contrary to the view of Vedanta, Schopen- 
hauer’s conception of salvation looks colourless. Not in 
the assimilation with the absolute reality, but in gain- 
ing separation from it, that real freedom* and salvation 
come to man. The idea that all comprehending and 
pervasive reality is spiritual and blissful is absent in 
Schopenhauer. The problem of salvation is the only 
consistent and redeeming feature in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, but unfortunately it belies the spirit of 
his irrationalism. The problem of salvation brings a 
new moment in Schopenhauer’s scheme of things and 
on a sudden we find the gloom of pessimism admitting 
a ray of light. What he tries to demolish with one hand, 
he constructs with another. The influence of the scrip- 
tures of the East and the West has contributed to rob 
Ms pessimism of its own shadows. He raises a meta- 
physical edifice on the principle of the irrational will, 
but he realises soon that man could not remain within 
the confines of pessimism for long. The spirit of man 
speaks of sometMiig irifim^ arid siMiine which cannot 
be denied. The Upaiiiskads above all have left an in- 
delible influeiM^ on the pMldsophy of Schopenhauer. 
Never could he shake ofi the hypnotic hold of these 
sacred texts. His principle of the will is not in itself 
adequate to inake Ms cdnceptim of s^lvMion iu^ 
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Copleston has critically assessed Schopenhauer’s 
view of salvation in its relation to similar views in 
Christianity and Vedanta. "The Christian Faith directs 
the attention of man to the Beatific Vision of God, the 
philosophy of Vedanta (or one form of it at least) to 
reabsorption into the Absolute, the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus to union with the one ; but Schopenhauer holds out 
as the highest and the final goal, not union with God 
and retention of individuality, not even unconscious 
identity with will, but absolute nothingness.”®^ 

It is true that there is no notion of divine bliss 
or absorption in God in Schopenhauer’s thought. He 
could not speak of an identification of man with the 
will as it would, according to him, be tantamount to 
damnation rather than salvation. But at the same time 
salvation is neither a state of nothingness nor does it 
lead towards nothingness. If at all Schopenhauer's ccfTi- 
ception of salvation teaches only nothingness, there is 
no reason why it cannot be interpreted as a return lo 
the bosom of the will? If it is taken that return to 
the will is akin to nothingness then the will itself 
would be nothing other thaih nothingnbss. But obvious- 
ly even in the spirit of SchopenhalEer’s philosophy the 
will is not a pure negation but a positive reality. As the 
reality of Schopenhauer is dynamic, there Mways 
remains a possibility of its taking shapes and Qualities 
v/hich are other than what it originally possessed In 
the mystical flights of Jacob Boheme and in one of the 
phases of SheUing’s philosophy, this possibility is taken 
into account. Out of the abjrss of the "primitive irration- 
ality, the rational good emerges. Man, for is 

a phenomenon of the will. But man has a strange 
power to visualise the Ideas in contemplation. Man is 
led to the salvation through contemplation of ideas. In 
him now the irrationality of the ultimate has submitted 
itself to a new transformation and has indeed admit- 
ted a defeat. In the words of GaldweU : "The salvation 
of the world consists for Schopenhauer in the fact that 
we can see the Ideas. But seeing that the distinction 
between the subject and the object is said to 'vaifish’ 
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in the "contemplation of Ideas,” we say that Schopen- 
hauer makes out the salvation of the world to consist 
in the fact that the will can contemplate itself in the 
Ideas.”^^ 

The phenomenon is of course governed by the 
principle of sufficient reason with its four forms. But 
in the apprehension of the Ideas, a man transcends the 
hold of principle of sufficient reason. Ideas are free and 
are not subject to the condition of time and space. They 
are above mutation and are not created. "The Ideas are 
the stages of the objectification of the will, imperfectly 
expressed in numberless individuals, they exist as the 
unequalled patterns of the latter or as the eternal forms 
of things, not extending themselves into space and time, 
which are media of individual things, but immovable, 
unchangeable, ever existent, and uncreated while in- 
dividual things rise into being and decay, are ever 
becoming, but never are.”^^ Schopenhauer sees that 
only in the apprehension of the Ideas that one can get 
out of the prison-house of existence and the world. The 
sway of the will on man ends here. Man remains no 
more a finite being bound to the principle of causality 
and limits by time and space but gains freedom in- 
finite and enjoys the bliss of salvation. 

The function of the Ideas is to act as via media 
between the will and the individual. "In individual 
things, as they appear to us in time and space, and 
conformally to the principle of sufficient reason, the 
thing-in-itself, or the will becomes only mediately ob- 
jective, between the will and the individual object 
stands the Idea, as that in which alone the will is 
immediately objective.”^^ Man in his intuition of the 
Idea become one with it. Each organism or object has 
its corresponding Idea. They are its images. But what 
holds man from realising the Idea ? Schopenhauer 
thinks that organism has to overcome the forces of 
nature which are also objectifications of the will, 
though on a lower level. -Pberweg interprets this as 
follows: "Each €>rganism repi^^ents |he i^a of which 
it is an image, only with siKii decrement of force as is 
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involved in the overcoming of the inferior Ideas which 
disputes its matter. According as the organism succeeds 
in overcoming these forces of nature which express 
inferior stages in the objectification of the will, it 
becomes more or less perfect expression of its Idea, i,e., 
it stands nearer to or further from the ideal of beauty 
in its species.”^® 

For Schopenhauer perfection lies in the fuller ex- 
pression of the Idea of which the human race is the 
image. Our expression of the Idea in life and the extent 
of its influence are determining factors of perfection. 
Beauty, Goodness and Character subsist in the true 
expression of the Idea. In fuller realisation of the Idea 
and in one’s own absorption in the Idea, man originally 
an image of the Idea, attains salvation. But this view 
of Ideas as existing beyond space and time and yet 
existing * ob jectively and spatially in organisms’ has 
been rightly criticised by Uberweg as beyond intellec- 
tual comprehension. 

The reality is one, says Schopenhauer. The division 
of reality into Ideas should not be misunderstood. Ideas 

'iilir 

in their multiplicity has one common origin. The dyna- 
mic will has varied expressions, and it objectifies itself 
on different levels. The will is no doubt one but it can 
be viewed as manifold. "A tree considered itself is one, 
but it is manifold if viewed as having branches ; so the 
sea itself is one, but manifold as having waves and 
foam; so the clay in itself is one, but manifold if view- 
ed with regard to the jars and dishes made of it.”^^ The 
sense of the unity of the absolute reality jcomes through 
right knowledge. Even for Schopenhauer, the appre- 
hension of the Idea is possible only when man has the 
rare power of contemplation. Schopenhauer sees in the 
genius this mysterious power in a developed form. 

Man is the image of the Idea. Man as an image of 
the Idea could not proclaim himself as detached from 
the Idea. For how can an image differ from its 
own origin ? But tlie diffeienp ^Hes m of 

the potentialities dorniant in it: A seed ha^ also poten- 
tiaMes and ^ becor^ it gr^ growth 
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takes place, the potentialities remain latent. Hence, 
the realisation of the Idea could not end with its con- 
templation but in the unfoldment of its nature and 
quahties in man. 

The contemplation of the Idea by the dependent 
phenomenon, i.e., man leads towards salvation. But it 
is not contemplation only that predisposes man to salva- 
tion, Man has a second alternative also. This lies 
through the path of holiness and self-remmciation. This 
is the path of religion and ethics. "Schopenhauer finds 
in art an escape from the theoretical and practical 
bondage under which we live.’’^'^ 

Schopenhauer’s thought has great affinity with the 
Indian philosophy in its attitude to world and man. He 
praises the path of truth and salvation worked out by 
the Indian philosophers. He finds singular pleasure 
when .he sees his views corroborated in Buddhism' and 
other system of Eastern thought.. "Schopenhauer sym- 
pathises with the Hindu penitents, with the Buddhist 
doctrine of termination of suSering by exit from the 
checkered world of life (Samsara) and entering into 
unconsciousness (Nirvana), and with the ascetic ele- 
ments in Christianity.”®« Uberweg has accepted the affi- 
nity of thought between Schopenhauer and Indian phi- 
losophy but he fails to see how Schopenhauer can sus- 
tain his theory of salvation on, the basis of his ethics. 
He says : "His senile ethics knows no positive aim for 
the sake of which the renunciation and destruction of 
whatever is inferior is a moral duty.’’*® But it must be 
remembered that Schopenhauer has envoked the help 
of religion and thereby has given a firm foimdation to 
his ethical Ideas. Uberweg suggests a way to clear 
away this ambiguity in Schopenhauer’s ethics. He does 
not find it fruitful to bring will and intellect in a 
relation of the type which Schopenhauer has in mind. 

Schopttihauer sees human life in three extremes. 
These three correspond to the division of Rajas, Sattva 
aiKi Tamas. T3ie difEerence in tlte psychological make- 
up of man inakes him incline to accept a definite view. 
But all the quaptfe of it|jas,, Tamas and S^tva show 
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the stages of will’s variegated expression. The following 
of religious path and a life of piety or even the quest 
for temporary peace in the realm of art through the 
apprehension of Ideas are determined by Schopenhauer 
with reference to the presence of the qualities of Rajas, 
Tamas and Sattva in man. 'Tirst the powerful will, the 
strong passions (Radscha-guna). It appears in great his- 
torical characters ; it is described in the epic and the 
drama. But it can also show itself in the little world, for 
the size of the objects is measured here by the degrees 
in which they influence the will, not according to their 
external relations. Secondly, pure knowing, the com- 
prehension of the Ideas, conditioned by the freeing of 
knowledge from the service of will, the life of genius 
(Satwa-guna). Thirdly and lastly, the greatest know- 
ledge attaching to it, empty longing, life benumbing 
languor (Tama-guna).”^° Thus, the earnest thinker of 
the West had to avail hirnself of the rich heritage of 
the East for support and sanction of his own thought. 



CHAPTER V 


SALVATION: ITS CONDITIONS 

Peace; come away: the song of woe 
Is after aM an earthly song : 

Peace ; come away : we do him wrong 
To sing so wildly: let ns go.i 

Tennyson : In Memoriam 


Depending on a very wide spectrum of views ex- 
pressed by world’s leading mystics and men of religion, 
Schopenhauer delineates the requirements of salvation. 
Schopenhauer identifies himself with the saints and 
mystics of Hinduism and Christianity in order to find 
a solution to the deep suffering pervading human life. 

Man is involved in the fiow of the will but he can 
safely tide over it and reach the region of peace where 
the will wields no influence. Schopenhauer postu- 
lates change in the subject as a necessary condition. 
He points out that transformation in mind and nature of 
man alone can free him from suffering. Man stands neces- 
sarily in sin. This sin should be overcome by man. And 
no doubt his efforts can only help in tiding over the 
sin. Schopenhauer finds in the teachings of St. Augus- 
tine the problem of sin considered realistically. "Augus- 
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tine taught in his books De libero arbitrio, that only 
as Adam before the fall was guiltless and possessed of 
a free-will, but for ever after is involved in the neces- 
sity of sin.”^ The original sin could be obliterated or 
escaped. The state of salvation speaks of a condition 
where sin exists not and where peace and balance pre- 
vail. There is no feeling of separateness but a forgetful- 
ness of one’s own identity and being. 'Ghayriyaf or 
'Otherness’ could not be felt in the state of salvation 
and bliss as some Sufis of Islam contend. The ego of 
man gets sublimated. In the state of salvation and bliss 
Khud (Self) or Khudi (Ipseity ) takes a new meaning. 
When a man who has experienced this state sees nothing 
but God and cries out T am Brahman,’ it speaks of a 
condition of man in which he abstracts from all his 
limitations and finitude. Whether this consciousness of 
oneness is only subjective as Mujaddid contends or it 
is real, is another question. 

The realisation of the identity of the inner nature 
of all beings is gained. Nirvana or the denial of the 
will leads man to this supreme knowledge. "But this 
identity (of the inner nature of all beings) only really 
exists in the condition of the d^ial of the will (Nir- 
vana), for the assertion erf the will (Sansara) h^ for 
its form the phenoini^ appearance of it in multipli- 
city.”^ In the denial of the ' vnll-to-live and the pheno- 
menal world Schopenhauer sees essence of salvation. 

The state of salvation has been spoken as cessation 
of all sorrows. Buddhists speak of the stale of Nirvana 
as lying in transcendence from birth "Whatsoever is 
subject to the condition of origination is subject also 
to the condition of cessation.”^ In reaching the state of 
salvation or Nirvana one crosses the phenommal world, 
the world of frustration and sufferings, and enjoys bliss 
and peace. ''The most excelled, refreshing Nirvana, 
quiet and unmoved, free from sorrow.”® There is joy 
in real sense, bnly in Nirvana, and only 'Msdom can 
lead to Nirvana or salvation. "With birth thare comf^ 
the rush of sorrows, only in Nirvana is there joy. The* 
accumulated fuel heaped up by the power of karman 
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(deeds), this the fire of wisdom alone can consume.”® 
Nirvana has also been described as ambrosial.’' 

Nirvana is devoid of sense of separateness of 
the being. . Schopenhauer also seems to appreciate this 
view. The total merger of the individual in the reality 
is the aim of man. Schopenhauer sees that in the march 
to the imknown, the intelligence of man can at its best 
provide only a transitive phase. Something else tha n 
intelligence is required. "Even the most perfect intel- 
ligence can only be a transition step to that to which 
no knowledge can ever extend : indeed such an intel- 
ligence can, in the nature of things, only assume the 
position of the movement of the attainment of perfect 
insight.”® It is through insight or rather through in- 
tuition that the reality could be comprehended. The 
state of salvation as such lies therefore necessarily be- 
yond the reach of intelligence. It is enjoyed and experi- 
enced but defies the grasp of intellect. When the intel- 
ligence of man is powerless to persist in the state of 
salvation the individuality in being cannot be main- 
tained. 

Ramanuja holds that the consciousness of the ego 
persists in the state of emancipation.® Further, he 
qualifies emancipation as the pure existence of the 
highest self consequent on the passing away of the 
limiting adjuncts.'® But though the T’ persists, it does 
not provide the knowledge of the worldly affairs or 
the senses, nor are the cognitive faculties of man active. 
Indeed, in the state of emancipation, the soul has no 
specific cognitions; "in the state of release, where the 
soul s unlunited essential intelligence is not constructed 
in any way, there is none of those specific cognitions by 
which the Self identifying itself with the body, the 
sense-organs, etc. Ramanuja enlarges on this topic and 
seeks out to establish his view on the basis of Upani- 
shads. Scripture declares the absence of conscious- 
ness in the state of final release; when he has depar- 
ted there is no consciousness (Bri-rep-lh.4, 12) ; where 
tte Self is spoken of as hsyingj knowledge for its essen- 
tial z^me, the meaning only is that knowledge eontri- 
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butes its specific quality, and the expression is there- 
fore not to be urged in its literal sense. 

In the state of Nirvana, one is no longer liable to 
be reborn, as he has neither attachments nor accumu- 
lated Karmas. Buddha declares to Ananda : ”Hell is 
destroyed for me, and rebirth as an animal, or a ghost, 
or in any place of woe. I am converted, I am no longer 
liable to be reborn in a state of suffering, and am assur- 
ed of final salvation.”^^ 

'There is no happiness higher than rest. Hunger is 
the worst of diseases, the body the greatest of pains ; 
if one knows this truly, that is Nirvana, the highest 
happiness.’’^^ When the conflicts of the mind are solved 
and the attachments have lost their grip, man becomes 
free. He enjoys the state nf Nirvana which^^^^^^^^ full of 
serenity. "Having left the fiye obstacles of the mind, 
having dispelled all sin, hemg mdependent, having cut 
off the sin of -desire, let one wander alone like a rhino- 
ceros.”^® Again "Penance and chastity, discernment of 
the noble truths and the realisation of Nibbana, this is 
the highest blessing.”^® The enfoldment of its potentia- 
lities are fully achieved in the state of salvation. In the 
state of Nirvana only, real happiness is to be fought. 
The Jaina Sutras confirm^^fi^ They declare: "Whaa you 
have heard the words of the illustrious and famous scm 
of Mriga, his perfect practice of austerities, and his libe- 
ration, famous in the three worlds, you will despise 
wealth, the cause of misery, and the fetter of egoism 
the course of many dangers, and you will bear the ex- 
cellent and pleasant yoke of the Law that leads to the 
great happiness of Nirvana.”^’^ ''There is incoraparable 
happiness arising from Nnwana.”^® - 

Man is enveloped by (xmsciousness. And with its 
destruction, he joins the eternal order of the universe, 
and gains the final Nirvmia. But until body lasts the 
Nirvana seems to be hedgai in by limitations, though 
the Buddhist does not always hold fast to any hard and 
sharp distinctions." When the envelopment of the oon- 
sciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes free 
of all fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoying final 
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Nirvana.”^® 

The state of salvation is characterised by its free- 
dom from the conditions of life. Schopenhauer also 
strikes the same note. "It is not the restless strain of 
life, the jubilant delight which has keen suffering as its 
preceding or succeeding condition, in the experience of 
the man who loves life; but it is a peace that cannot 
be shaken, a deep rest and inward serenity, a state 
which we cannot behold without the greatest longing 
when it is brought before our eyes or our imagination, 
because we at once recognise it as that which alone is 
right, infinitely surprising everythmg else, upon which 
our better self cries within us the great supreme 
aude.”^° 

The enjoyment comes in pure contemplation, be it 
the contemplation of the artist or of the religious seer. 
"We are no longer the individual whose knowledge is 
subordinated to the service of its constant willing, the 
correlative of the particular thing to which objects are 
objects, but the eternal subject of knowing purified from 
will, the correlative of the Platonic Idea.’’^^ The indi- 
vidual has to transform into the eternal subject of 
knowing which in fact he is. But the realisation seems 
possible only in a state of artistic contemplation. In the 
enjoyment of this state, he soars to the transcendental 
realm, the realm of eternal Ideas. He becomes one with 
them and thus remain in eternity and universality. 
Once man realises the "goal, he can escape the painful 
existence and dependence on wdU. The mastery of the 
will must end. The desire of life’s attractions do not 
perturb a man who enjoys the state of salvation : '*deli- 
vered from the ardent strain of will, we seem to rise 
out of the heavy atmosphere of earth, are the happiest 
which we experience. From this we can understand how 
blessed the life of a man must be whose will is silenced, 
not merely for a moment, as in the enjo^hnent of the 
beautiful, but for ever, indeed altogether extinguished, 
except as regards the last glimmering spark that re- 
tains the body in life, and will be extinguished with its 
death”^-;.:' 
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The peace and the serenity gained in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful in plastic art and paintings is 
ephemeral. Schopenhauer is aware that the artistic con- 
templation can give man only momientary salvation. 
This state of salvation ends when the contemplation of 
the beautiful comes to an end. Such momentary hap- 
piness holds no guarantee to deliver a man totally from 
the tutelage of the will. The path of denial and of reli- 
gion accords salvation a lasting character. No wonder 
that Schopenhauer acclaims the views of Hindu saints 
and Christian mystics and those who preached and 
practised asceticism and religion. 

In the, state of salvation, there is total absence of 
the will-to-live. The perpetration of injustice on the 
part of the individual makes him more liable to be en- 
meshed in^ the hold of the world and its allurements. 
When we yield to temptation of life we assist the un- 
wholesome play of the will-to-live.^^ It is a state of 
happiness because it is a state of harmony. It is a state 
of bliss because it is a condition where a man is satu- 
rated with^ the moral virtues of goodness. 

The faculty of cognition is primordially the ser- 
vant of the will. ''Originally and essentially cognition 
is but the, servant of the will; with animals servitude 
never ceases.’’^^ But the cognition of Ideas gives man 
the highest kind of knowledge. In the apprehension of 
the Ideas only that a man gains the truth and the fruit 
of his que|st. "The cognition of Ideas implies the cessa- 
tion of this servitude in man, so that, the knowing sub- 
ject ceases to be merely individual, and rests in fixed 
contemplation of the object presented for 
apart from its connection with any other object, in 
which contemplation he becomes lost”^ In the state of 
salvation a man though ai^arently lost^^^^ m 
plation of the Ideas finds the truth of all truths and 
hence freedom' from the servitude of the will. 

Schopenhauer believed that in art the intuition of 
the artist translates in the medium of art the pure Idea. 
When he discovers the presence of such Idea in Art, 
the individual is transported to a region of eternal 
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Ideas. ''Art, the work of genius, repeats the eternal 
Ideas apprehended in pure contemplation, the essential 
and permanent in all the phenomena of the world. 
The realisation of the universal idea leads man to su- 
per-personal heights. The religious consciousness has 
also postulated the ultimate reality which is God, and 
when the individual awakens to His presence, he finds 
himself beyond time, space, and causality and en- 
joys the eternal bliss. It is only in the artistic vision 
and intuitive apprehension that the realisation of the 
eternal Idea is possible. "The reality of life, the will, 
the existence itself, is perpetual suffering, partly piti- 
able and partly dreadful ; the same, on the contrary, as 
simple notion, viewed in pure intuition or repeated by 
art, affords a significant spectacle : freedom from tor- 
ment in the enjoyment of the beautiful. But this know- 
ledge does not release us for ever from life, but onl}?^ 
for moments, as is, therefore, not the complete way out 
of life, not a quietive of the will, such as is necessary 
for permanent release. The will affirms itself, when, 
after the knowledge of life has begun, it wills life in 
the same manner in which it previously without know- 
ledge as blind impulse, willed it.”^'^ In the v/ords of 
Copleston the escape in art is only partial. The aesthetic' 
pleasure in the beautiful affords us only freedom from 
the will, which is partial and momentary. Schopen- 
hauer views aesthetic pleasure as giving us an illusion 
that we are free. He says : "The aesthetic pleasure in 
the beautiful consists in great measure in the fact that 
in entering the state of pure contemplation we ai’e 
lifted for the moment above all v/illing, i.e., all wishes 
and cares ; we become, as it were, freed from our- 
selves.’*^® Though the conception of art, as Schopen- 
hauer has developed, has charm of its own and may 
indeed be regarded as his most notev/orthy contribu- 
ticn, yet the philosopher had to resort to religion and 
ethics for help and sustenance. Wffhout religion^^ above 
all, Schopenhauer’s theory of salvation becomes only 
an aesthetic Icmging without any substance. One might 
well feel that one has elud^ with success the tentacles 
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of sufferings and pain but woeful is the lot of man 
when he falls back and sees no way out. 

Schopenhauer's view of aesthetic appreciation has 
been criticised by Copleston on the ground that the ap- 
preciation of art in Ideas is impossible. For, according 
to him, aesthetic appreciation of beauty remains empty 
without the medium of senses. It cannot remain only 
intellectual. Aesthetic appreciation of beauty in art is, 
therefore, not only intellectual in character, but also 
sensitive and this not merely accidentally but essen- 
tially.”^^ Further, Copleston affirms that aesthetic ap- 
preciation could not work without the medium of forms 
and that all attempts to separate form* and content is 
futile. ^In the work of art too, the product of human 
reason, form is essentially wedded to the material, and 
it cannot be abstracted and expressed as an intellectual 
idea, v/lthout draining it of all content as an aesthetic 
form and turning it into a pale and bloodless ghost ; a 
bare skeleton or scheine, a mere caricature. 

But Schopenhauer takes art only as a medium 
which helps man to transport himself to a region even 
beyond the reach of art. Art is only a stepping-stone to 
the realm of Ideas. Art with its material and content 
is not hecessarily associated with the apprehension of 
the Id*^s. 

Art brings within easy reach what only religion ul- 
timately attains in its fulness. Art provides a man with 
a correct perspective. ''In Art too, we are ourselves 
free ; we see ourselves as we really are ; we realise the 
Idea of man; we become a soul or potency in which 
the life of all things at once beats and expresses itself 
and is at rest In short, through art men can realise 
the truth of Tattwam*asi. This encounter with the Ideas 
in art comes to man as a true experience of peace and 
happiness. He is no more a creature of this world. He 
is free from bondage and pain of life. His existence and 
being awaken in a realm where peace reigns and calm 
prevails. 'Tn arts and in beauty we encounter some- 
thing that bids us be stiU and contemplate simply the 
what of the world, letting go our hold on the process 
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and development in the woirld, and our own efforts to 
develop our lives and to attain to more life. In the con- 
templation of Ideas, he holds, we are no longer con- 
scious of the distinction between the attaining and the 
attained, between the subject and the object, between 
the Will and the Idea. There is no pursuit therein of the 
ends of the will, and consequently no pain. Feeling, ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, has to do with the will, and 
so there is neither pleasure nor pain in artistic con- 
templation — it is '^disinterested,” as Kant and many 
others have said.”^^ 

Schopenhauer thinks that the state of salvation is 
fully saturated with harmony. Joy and happiness issue 
forth from such a state as natural corollaries. Only in 
a condition of hamiony and tranquillity does a man 
develop receptivity to truth. The state of harmony has 
been described by the word Sattva in the Indian philo- 
sophy. A mind dominated by sattvic elements is always 
pure and serene and remains unperturbed by outward 
influences. 

Salvation state is ineffable and one who reaches it 
dwells in full serenity. "He in whom a desire for the 
Ineffable (Nirvana) has sprung up, who is satisfied in 
his mind, and whose thoughts are not bewildered by 
love, he is called Urdhamsrot as (carried upwards by 
the stream). The consimunation of the harmonious 
state of salvation is extinction, cessation of rebirth and 
death. One who has entered the fold of salvation or 
Nirvana becomes perfect. Sin or desires could not touch 
hinr Anger or violence could not effect him. 

"Let the Muni be truthful, without arrogance, un- 
deceitful, free from slander, nor angry, let him over- 
come avarice. 

"Let the man who has turned his miind to Nibbana 
conquer sleepmess, and sloth ; let him not live toge- 
ther with indolence, let him not indulge in conceit. 

"Let him not be led into falsehood, let him not 
turn his affection to form ; him p>enetrate arrogance, 

let him wander attaining jtaDm vm^ 

"Let Mm not delight in ist let him not 
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leave with what is new, let him not grieve for what is 
lost, let him not give himself upto desire. 

"(This desire) , I call greed, the great stream, I call 
(it) precipitation, craving, a trouble, a bog of lust diffi- 
cult to cross. 

The state of salvation is not a condition of inertia 
and lethargy. It is struggle continued by the sage to live 
up to the standards of truth and abstention from low 
desires and avarice. Pure in intention and pure in action 
man now lives in eternal glory. The bliss of the state of 
salvation or Nirvana prepares man to cross the domain 
of life and death and become one with the universal 
reality. Any plan of future action troubles him not. "No 
beginning, end, or middle ; and no deceptive systems of 
philosophy ; this is the standpoint of the wise men and 
sages; the certain and exhausted termination, (com- 
plete Nirvana)."^^ For what can there more to be gained 
or coveted than salvation or Nirvana ? By attaining sal- 
vation the cessation of all Sanskharas become possible. 
Only salvation ends the Sanskharas of man. Sanskharas 
which cling to his soul throughout the period of his 
birth and rebirths, end only in the state of salvation, 
when man becomes transfigured- Salvation carries by 
"cessation of the whole round of life, and is the same as 
Nirvana.”®^ Buddha has characterised the state of Nir- 
vana as consistirg of coolness: whicffi is absence of 
desires and passion. He declares: "I have overcome all 
foes ; I have left everything, and have obtained emanci- 
pation by the destruction of desire. Having myself 
gained * knowledge, whom should I call master 

Nirvana is the nectar of life. Nirvana quenches 
thirst and brings joy. Perfection, bliss and happiness all 
sprout from within when man comes to know the secret 
of salvation. The state of salvation is ineffable as it 
cannot be likened unto any other state. Buddha taught 
it "to the wise and discemmg who ean^^ with 

listening ear. Schopenhauer’s way to salvation runs 
on parallel lines. Tragic is indeed the fate of man ; but 
man has also within his reach means to evade tbe 
tragedy. The tragedy in life is not inevitable. Salvation 
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is lived and not thought about. He who has not tasted 
Nirvana and experienced it can never divine what it 
is. He remains a stranger to it. "It is by hearing the 
glad words of those who have seen Nirvana, that they 
who have not received it know how happy a state it 

1739 
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One has to struggle hard in order to gain the exal- 
ted state of salvation. Pain is incurred in the quest of 
salvation ; but in the end when the salvation is achi- 
eved, one gets fullpeace and bliss. Nagasena, explaining 
to King Milinda, says: "'O King, is Nirvana all bliss, and 
there is no pain mingled with it. Those who are in 
quest of Nirvana afidict their minds and bodies it is 
true, restrain thmiselves in standing, walking, sitting, 
lying and in food, suppress their sleep, keep their 
sense in subjection, abandon their very body and their 
life. But it is after they have this,’ in pain, sought after 
Nirvana, that they enjoy the Nirvana which is bliss 
imalloyed— as teachers do the.' bliss of knowledge. Thxxs 
is it, O King, that Nirvana is all bliss, and there is no 
pain mingled with it For Nirvana is one thing and pain 
another.”^® The state of Nirvana . knows no afPiction and 
in the words of .Schopenhauer it is not haunted by the 
presence of the will-to-live. In the state of Nirvana, 
man enjoys the pleasure of sitting on soft coach. The 
sweet coach of Nirvana or salvation gives peace and 
tranquillity. 

; ''Let him 'with eyes be as one blind, 

And he who hears be as the deaf, 

He who can speak be as the dumb, 

The man of strength as were he weak 
As each new object rises to his ken, 

On the sweet coach; of blest Nirvtoa's peace ^ 
Let him lie down and rest.”^^ 

Not only the pursuit of .the noble path and a life 
f r^ of attaxduaaat% abstinence f^^ injury to 

all living beings and ahunsa but love and 

sympathy without any j reservaticms for all that lives 
and moves are pcerequisi^ erf imlvation. The Jaina 
Sutras ..^•peciaiby :;r:istie^ Nirvhna. ^ "He 
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should cease to injure living beings whether they move 
or not, on high, below, and on earth. For this has been 
called the Nirvana, which consists in peace.”'^^ It is 
through the assimilation of the wisdom as it is proclaim- 
ed by the doctrine of Tattwamasi’ that the spirit of 
non-violence can grow in man. Jainism urge on the 
would-be aspirant never to give way to untruth. ”A 
sage setting out for the real good (viz., liberation), 
should not speak untruth ; this (rule, they say) com- 
prises Nirvana and the whole of carefulness. He should 
not do works or cause others doing them/’^^ The absten- 
tion from work here is simply meant for works done 
with profit and Ic^s as their motive. 

The state of salvation confers on man mysterious 
powers. In Buddhism' it has been maintained that the 
Arahats on reaching Nirvana acquire the transcenden- 
tal powers of Buddha/^ The state of salvation is oppos- 
ed to the objects of life. Salvation brings liberation 
from the world. When the call of the world persists in 
man, peace and bliss become rarely his; "Those who, 
having understood this, are thoughtful, calm; because 
they have seen the Bhamim, tranquil and divine, such 
have crossed desire in this world.”^® 

Man cwercomes f^urality. lit is false to maintain 
that the many is not really one.^ "Whoever wants to 
know the true nature of Brahman must first annihilate 
the appearance of plurality that obstructs true know^ 
ledge, just as a man wishing toy ascertain the true 
nature of some jar or similar object placed in a dark 
room must at first remove darkness.”^® The one- 
ness of the one is paramoimt. The mfany is deceptive 
and is born of the principle of sufficient reason. 

The text of Buddhakarika confirms again the view 
that salvation or Nirvana brings to an end all future 
births. A man really escapes from the world in salva- 
tion.^'^ One who realises the state of salvation is no 
more liable to err.^^ 

Passionless and without desires man struggles to 
attain salvation. Buddha^s teachings have been de^ib- 
ed as a fountain flowing with the purest waters of 
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smancipaticoi.®” 

No doubt, Schopenhauer was influenced by Bud- 
dhist scriptures. In his formulation of salvation theory 
he also echoes the teaching of the Upanishads. He con- 
cludes like a follower of Upanishads and a disciple of 
the Buddha that salvation is a state of bliss and ananda 
and thus he gives his doctrine a form in tune with the 
spirit of religion. Schopenhauer has more or less suc- 
ceeded in this almost impossible task of reconciling the 
blatantly irreligious background of his thought with 
the spirit of religious consciousness. Salvation is the 
meeting ground, of Schopenhauer’s irrationalism and 
religion. If salvation has not occupied a place of such 
momentous significance in his system, his thought would 
have culminated in blank pessimism and Godless irra- 
tionalism. Schopenhauer was sober enough to admit 
that the dynamic reality of the will persists not neces- 
sarily as a blind and irrational force but has in itself 
the latent power to assume a rational and humane form. 
It does not create a Frankenstein to destroy the good 
that dwells in it but on the contrary it projects intelli- 
gence to transform the brute force into meaningful 
activity. If it is to remain static and as it is then the 
manifestation of the will on various levels would be an 
impossibiUty. It reminds one of the emergence of new 
qualities which have been given so much prominence 
by the exponents of Emergent Evolution. Self-con- 
sciousness and rationality emerge now as a novelty and 
surprise on the plane of will’s objectification. 



CHAPTER VI 


SALVATION : ITS ATTAINMENT 


''Abandoned in the world, given to every misery finding 
no way out from imminent annihilation man forces his 
way to deliverance, be it for h^lp in the world or for 
bliss in eternity, be it for emancipation from momentary 
distress or for salvation from distress as such.’h 

— Karl Jaspers: Von Der Wahrheit 


The denial of the irrational Will paves the way to- 
ward the attainment of salvation. Man becomes creat- 
ive as well as compassionate for the suffering humanity 
when he reaches the heights of salvation. 

Man has first to discover the qualities of truth and 
goodness. Then there is evolution from the cruder to 
the subtler forms and qualities. Nature seems to be 
evolving. Below animate level evolution in nature is 
mainly mechanical. But in man with the rise of self- 
consciousness, the process of evolution lies through 
personal initiative and the accent lies on self-culture. 
The latent spirit in man seeks its full manifestation. 
That which is hidden seeks fuller unfoldment. By such 
imfoldment, the veil of ignorance and nescience is 
removed and the relation with the infinite spirit is 
established. The spirit of man continuously strives to 
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become free. And it attains freedom only when it be- 
comes perfect. Man seeks perfection, and until perfec- 
tion is gained the desire for liberation remains unful- 
filled. 

Schopenhauer’s view of salvation has many facets. 
Christian, Brahmanic and Buddhist strands run through 
his theory. It is a composite picture which reveals 
Schopenhauer’s broad sympathy and catholic interest. 
”If now we consider the wlll-to-live as a whole' and 
objectively, we have, in accordance with what has been 
said, to think of it as involved in an illusion, to escape 
from which thus to deny its whole existing endeavour, 
is what all religions denote by self-renunciation, abneg- 
atio sin ipsius; for the true self is the will-to-live.”^ 
But in the denial of self man is denying actually a part 
of the self, because if he denies the very reality of 
which he is a phenomenon, his own existence is brought 
into jeopardy. Can a part deny the whole? The dynamic 
will is amoral and xmconscious butdn man it has taken 
a new turn. This new turn has given man a sense of 
morality and harmony. Man in the spirit of Schopen- 
hauer’s words denies only the baser part of the will 
which is instinctive, impulsive*, and amoral. As the 
will-to-live. is blind it is amoral. But when life is satu- 
rated with compassion and sympathy the same will-to- 
live becomes a help and guide to man. The seeming 
paradox of his theory has rational foundations. 

Schopenhauer has spared . no pains to show the 
growth of moral virtues from their amoral basis. Car- 
dinal virtues like justice and benevolence emerge from 
the irrational abyss of the wilhto-live and like the 
Virtuous children of an unruly father they bring him 
back to his senses. The cultivation of moral virtues has 
a pedagogical value. Morality counteracts the evil of 
the source. It is significant that Schopenhauer’s attitude 
strikes a note in harmony with the religious conscious- 
ness. *'The moral yirtuesj, .then justice and benevolenc^^^ 
since if they are put*e they spring, as I have shown, 
from the fact that the will-to-live seeing through the 
principium individuationis, ttcognises itself in all its mani- 
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festation, are accordingly primarily a sign, a symptom, 
that the self-manifesting will is no longer firmly held in 
that illusion, but the disillusion already begins to take 
place ; so^ that one might metaphysically say it alread}^' flaps 
its wings to fly away from it.”^ The integrity of man, and 
inviolable justice lead to resignation and the denial 
of the will-to-live. The quality of integrity comes to 
man only when he has an unbiassed mind. Schopen- 
hauer always draws upon the rich and inexhaustible 
source of religion which has brought salvation to legions 
of men down the ages. He is fully aware of the fact 
that the way to salvation is difficult and not every 
man’s work. 'Tor true integrity, inviolable justice, this 
first and most important of cardinal virtues, is so hard 
a task that whoever professes it, unconditionally and 
from the bottom of his heart has to make sacrifices 
that soon deprive life of the sweetness, which is demand- 
ed to make it enjoyable, and thereby turn away the 
will from it, thus lead to resignation.”^ Benevolence 
helps man in his effort to identify himself with the 
entire humanity. An attempt at one’s identification with 
mankind at large may bring in its wake untold suffer- 
ing, perhaps even death Benevolence coupled with jus- 
tice makes even asceticism superfluous. This fact is well 
illustrated, in Buddhism, Buddhism never glorified asce- 
ticism and the ascetic way to obtain Nirvana. On the 
other hand, it stresses the need of moral culture and 
compliance with moral imperatives. The rigorous appli- 
cation of moral principles to one’s own life makes it 
saturated with the true spirit of ascetM^. Not in the 
mortification of the body but in the cultivation of the 
virtues embodied in the eight-fold path that Buddha 
has visualised Nirvana. It serves lio^purpDse to trouble 
the body in order to gain salvation. The loss of one’s 
reason, of one’s initiative and judgement, is bound to 
create a morbid state of mind. One can dispmse with 
asceticism but surely not with the spirit which works 
behind the ascetic ideal, with the capacity and power 
to say 'no^ to the temptations of life. "Just on this 
account Buddhism is tree trmm all strict and excessive 
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asceticism, which plays a large part in Brahmanism, 
thus from intentional self -mortification. It rests satis- 
fied with the celibacy, voluntary poverty, humility and 
obedience of the monks, with abstention from animal 
food, as also from all worldliness.”® But it remains a 
.fact that even asceticism may lead to the moral path to 
the virtues of benevolence and justice. Mortification of 
the body by ascetic means is only a way to control the 
baser instincts of greed,’ lust and injustice, of the waver- 
ing mind. 

The ways to salvation are many. Schopenhauer has 
sympathy with ihore than one. Whichever way one 
may pursue what concerns us most is the attainment of 
salvation itself, the liberation from the tyranny of 
the will-to-live. His own view of salvation is derived 
from the religious idea. Buddhism, Brahmanism and 
Christianity have contributed greatly in the formation 
of his religious philosophy and of his idea of salvation. 

The Aitareya-Aranyaka declares that *hhe devotee 
gains the highest knowledge, that of the Highest-self 
in himself, and then, at the dissolution of the Brahma- 
Loka, he obtains complete freedom with Brahman.”® 
For an aspirant to salvation it has been declared: 
''Know me, O illustrious one, to be the Self of all fields 
(Whether born from the womb or arisen from an egg, 
or from seat, or from a germ or shoot). Those striving 
after final emancipation must constantly seek to under- 
stand the 'field’ and to obtain a knowledge of the know- 
er of the field.”'^ In his struggle to tone down the pessi- 
mistic strain of the absolute reality of the will Schopen- 
hauer has turned to religian fdr guidance. The Upani- 
shad^s view of salvation found acceptance with Schopen- 
hauer. That highest knowledge leads to emancipation is 
echoed by Schopenhauer. SiKdi highest knowledge is, for 
Schopenhauer, the knowledge of r the Ideas in contemp- 
lation. He accepts the truth of Tattwamasi,’ which proc- 
laims the identity of the reality underlying all exis- 
tence. He had no doubts about the way in which the 
absolute knowledge can to man. In the contem-* 
plation of Ideas, or m iiie ' ^eth of r^igion and holi- 
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ness, it comes to man and then only that he can escape 
his tragic fate. 

That .highest knowledge leads to salvation has 
found expression in Sanatsugatiya where it is declared : 
"(But) the man of understanding attains by knowledge 
to the everlasting glory— for there is no other way to 
it."^ Again Svetasvatar Upanishad says: 

"From meditating on him, from joining him', from 
becoming one with him there is further cessation of all 
illusion in the end. 

"When that is known all fetters fall off, sufferings 
are destroyed, and birth and death cease. From medi- 
tating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the 
body, the third state, that of universal lordship ; but 
he only who is alone is satisfied.” 

"This, which rests eternally within the self, should 
be known; and beyond this not anything has to be 
known. By knowing the enjoy er, the enjoyed, and the 
ruler, everything has been declared to be three-fold 
and this is Brahman.”^ 

In the same Upanishad, it has been said: 

"And by means of the real nature of his self he 
sees, as by a lamp, the real nature of Brahman, then 
having known the unborn, eternal God, who is beyond 
all natures, he is freed trom all fetters. 

In Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, 
we read : "Removal of the obstacles which lie in the 
way of release is the only fruit of the knowledge of 
Brahman.”^^ 

The Vedantic conception of highest knowledge lies 
in the realisation of the Brahman, and jnana only leads 
to salvation. Schopenhauer accepts the wisdom of the 
Vedanta and sees in it a genuine attempt to free man 
from bondage. "Since, further the goal to which moral 
virtues lead is- that which is here pointed out, the 
Vedanta philosophy rightly says that the entirance of 
true knowledge, with entire resignation in its train, the 
new birth, then the morality or immorality of the i^t 
life is a matter of indifference.” 

Schopenhauer sees in the Vedantic way of religion 
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and philosophy effective means of attaining salvation. 
The WBj of all religions including Vedantic is alike in 
content. They all aim at salvation. Religion, as an epitome 
of man’s psychological and moral being, answers his 
inmost needs. The way of religion has always led the 
aspirant towards peace and happiness. Freedom from' 
bondage, freedom from egoism and doubts, are gained 
by the fulfilment of the religious truths. Religion leads 
man to the transcendant and hereby opens a new vista. 
The presence of pain, the fear of death and the cares of 
life are bom of man’s ignorance. Pain and sorrows are 
to a great extent self-inflictions. But when the self of 
man realises its identity with the Infinite, all pains 
vanish. * 

Knowledge could not dawn on man unless he has 
seen through the principle of sufficient reason. Nescience 
lasts so long as he is enmeshed in this illusion. With 
ignorance no escape from suffering is possible. He says : 
''just as a sailor sits in a boat trusting to his frail bar- 
que in a stormy sea, unbounded in every direction, 
rising and falling with the howling mountainous waves, 
so in the midst of a world df sorrows the individual 
man sits quid:ly supported by and trusting the prin- 
cipium individuationis, or the way in which the individual 
knows things as phenomena. The boundless world full of 
suffering in the infinite past, in the infinite future, is 
strange to him, indeed is to him but a fable ; his ephemeral 
person, his extensionless present, his momentary satis- 
faction, this alone has reality for him; and he does all 
to maintain this, so long as his eyes are not opened by 
a better knowledge. 

The knowledge that creation is one is an integral 
part of the Vedantic teaching. There is iio difference in 
creation and what differences seemingly divide its parts 
are dispelled with the dawn of a new consciousness. 
Schojenhauer is aware of the resembto^ doct- 

rine of the one indivisible reality with the ancient 
Vedantic wisdom of 'Tattwamasi.^ When he finds un- 
expected confirmation of his &eory in the eternal 
teaching of the venerable ^st, he gets all he needs. 
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Schopenhauer takes irnmeiise pains to show how the 
dynamic will has found in man some new qualities which 
are absent in its lower grades of objectification. He 
says : 'The will is the thing-in-itself of every phenome- 
non ; a truth, which with reference to action, I do not 
know how to express better than by the formula of the 
Vedas already quoted : "Tattwamiasi 1 (This Thou art) !” 
Whoever is able to say this to himself, with regard to 
every being with whom he comes in contact, with clear 
knowledge and firm inward conviction, is certain of all 
virtue and blessedness, and is on the direct road to 
salvation.”^^ 

S’chopenhauer's idea of sex as the embodiment of 
will-to-live has its basis in Christian and in other forms 
of religious asceticism. The emphasis on celibacy and 
virginity are common to them. The absolute negation 
of sex has found favour with the hermits of all religions. 
"Celibacy and virginity are set up as the higher consecra- 
tion of Christianity through which one enters the rank of 
elect.”^® For Schopenhauer, even a lawful marriage does 
not conduce to peace, and when marriage is allowed in 
Christianity it is only as a compromise with the sinful 
nature of man. "Marriage, in genuine Christianity, is 
merely a compromise with the sinful nature of man, as 
a concession^ something allowed to those who lack 
strength to aspire to the highest, an expedient to avoid 
greater evil ; in this sense it receives the sanction of the 
Church in order that the bond may be indissoluble.”^^ 

Asceticism can pervade the entire life, actions and 
thoughts of man. A reference to Apastamba's aphorism 
will illustrate the importance that was attached to as- 
cetic means in the East "Freedom from anger, from 
exaltation, from grumbling, from covetousness, from 
perplexity, from hypocrisy (and) furtiveness, truthfulness, 
moderation in eating, silencing slander, freedom from en- 
vy, self-denying, liberality, avoiding to accept gifts ■ up- 
rightness, affability, extinction of pa^ions, subjecticm of 
the senses, peace with all created beings, consi- 
deration (of the mind di the, Contemplation of the 
Atman), regulation df one’s co33«h:^ according to that of 
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Ary as, peacefulness and eontentedness ; — these (good 
qualities) have been settled by the agreement (of the 
wise) for all (the four) orders ; he who according to 
the precepts of the sacred law, practises these, enters 
the universal soul.”^'^ Asceticism and its spirit cannot 
be interpreted as standing simply for the negative way 
of life. Even thinkers who pass through the storm and 
stress of life, suffered and enjoyed life in its fulness, 
have given expression to the moment of negation in 
the development of character. It is another question 
whether asceticism can become the be-all and end-all 
of life. But that within its own limits man is bound 
to dispense with the goods of life could not be denied. 
Goethe's Faust exclaims : 

"Renounce ! renoimcel is still the word : 

This is the everlasting song 
In every ear that ceaseless rings, 

And which, alas, our whole life long, 

Hoarsely each passing moment sings.” 

Now to revert to the East. Akaranga Sutra has stressed 
the way in which the wise attain to perfection. "He who 
is great and withdraws his mind from the outer world, 
should learn the teaching of the (Tirthankaras) through 
the teaching (of the Akarya) ; by his own innate know- 
ledge, or through the instruction of the highest, or having 
heard it from others, A wise man should not break the 
commandment. Examining all (wrong) doctrines from all 
sides and in all respects, one should clearly understand 
(and reject) them. 'Knowing the delight of this world, 
circumspect and restrained, one should lead the life of 
an ascetic.’ 'Desiring liberation, a hero should, through 
the sacred lore ever be victorious.”^® Schopenhauer has 
in him the intuitive sympathy to feel the' subtle ten- 
dencies of the East. 

The ascetic spirit is not liraited to any particular 
function of the body. The religious pra^^^ and 
prayers, acts of charity and sympathy and a belief in 
the inviolable sanctity of life, all depict the ascetic tinge 
in the life of man. "A Brahmana may be beyond doubt 
obtain final emancipaiKKo^ solely repeating (those 
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prayers), whether he performs any other religious ob- 
servance or not ; one who is benevolent towards all 
creatures (and does not slay them for sacrifices) is 
justly called a Brahmana (or one united to Brahman). 

What the Brahmans held to be the efficacy of cer- 
tain mantras for the salvation of man may be ignored 
for our purpose. But *Tattwamasi’ is in no way inferior 
to any mantra. Even the repetition of the mantras was 
meant to awaken in man a state of trans-consciousness. 
They were not at all supposed to represent certain 
words but to introduce in man, boimd as he is in the 
day-to-day routine, a new light and a new awakening. 
It cannot be expected of course from a philosopher 
whose philosophy, .however irrationalistic it may pre- 
tend to be, is deeply rooted in the intellectualism of the 
Greek thought, to v consider the technique of the Yc^a 
for the attainment of salvation. He is only concerned 
with the goal. And for the attainment of this goal he 
thinks the triple way of art, science and religion as suf- 
ficient unto themselves. Even his idea of religion, espe- 
cially of the Vedantic religion, is limited by the coloured 
glasses of Western traditions and intellect. Somehow or 
other mian must escape his gloomy fate. Only the will- 
to-live must be subdued at all costs, and deliverance 
must be effected. The ‘ all pervading gloom forc^ him 
to seek light in whatever comer of the earth it may be 
available. Hence, his eclecticism. Now it is easily intel- 
ligible why his conception of salvation is partly Bud- 
dhist, partly Vedantic and partly Christian. It is in tune 
with the noble spirit of the Geeta where the limitations 
of asceticism are clearly shown and the character of a 
true devotee is clearly markai. 

"Devotion is not his, O Arjuna, who eats too much, 
nor his who eats not at all; not his who is addicted to 
too much sleep, nor his who is (ever) awake. That de- 
votion which destroys (all) misery is his, who takes due 
food and exercise, who toils duly in ail works, and who 
sleeps and awakes (in) due (time). When (a man’s) mind 
well restrained becomes steady upon the ^If alcme, 
then he being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said 
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to be devoted. As a light standing in a windless (place) 
flickers not, that is declared to be the parallel for a de- 
votee, whose mind is restrained, and who devotes his 
self to abstraction. 

The body of man equally demands attention. When 
it is properly tuned, it can itself become the channel 
of spiritual progress. Manu says : 'Xet him destroy the 
taints through suppression of the breath, (the produc- 
tion of) sin by fixed attention, all sensual attachments 
by restraining (his senses and organs) and all qualities 
that are not lordly by meditation.’ 

Schopenhauer calls upon man to* pledge himself 
for compassion and justice. But until the body is not 
fully controlled, it could not be employed for any bet- 
ter purpose. The Jain philosophers think that "'Right 
knowledge, conduct, and austerities, beings who follow 
this road, will obtain beatitude-. They further empha- 
sise that only "by the teaching of pure knowledge, by 
the avoidance of ignorance and delusion, and by the 
destruction of love and hatred, one /arrives at final deli- 
verance which is nothing but bliss. In full agreement 
with others they emphasise the need of purity in life, 
thought and action. Worldly possessions are a taboo to 
a Jain monk. Neither wife nor children, neither attach- 
ment nor affection for the world should have any place 
in human life. "Try to realise that you are single and 
alone ; thereby you wilT obtain liberation ; mind, this 
is no false assertion ! This liberation is not anything un- 
real, but the best thing. An ascetic is free from anger, 
and delights in the truth. Pleasure-seeking and com- 
fort-loving rnen could not rise to spiritual heights. A 
man has to accumulate all the strength of mind and 
body in his attempt to salvation. "Atetain from 

sexual intercourse with women, do* not acquire pro- 
perty ; a man possessed of carefulness will, beyond 
doubt, be a saviour (to rthers) in all circumste^^ 

With his persistent emphasis on the denial of the 
will, and on the efficacy of ethical and moral values, 
and the need of ras«^ic di^pJIne for bverccaning the 
blind desires and the sufferings of Hle^ there is no need 
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to wonder if he is ultimately led to believe in the asce- 
tic form of religious absorption as the safest road to 
final salvation. That Schopenhauer had genuine faith 
in religion, one need not doubt. In fact, his view of 
salvation is religious in its core and is related to eastern 
religions and is in harmony with the teachings of saints 
and monks of India. If his conception of salvation is 
considered in itself isolated from his system, it would 
no doubt create the imipression of a truly religious cha- 
racter. This is stated in his own inimitable style. "We 
find their ethical teachings variously and powerfully 
expressed in the Vedas, Puranas, poems, myths, legends 
of their saints, maxims and precepts, we see that it in- 
cludes love of lieighbour with complete renunciation of 
self-love; love generally, not confined to mankind, but 
including all living creatures ; benevolence, even to the 
hard- won wages of daily' tdil,- unlimited patience to- 
wards all who injures us, the requittal of all wicked- 
ness, however base, with goodness and love ; voluntary 
and glad endurance of all ignominy ; abstinence of all 
animal food, perfect chastity .and remmciation of all 
sensual pleasures for him who i strives after true holi- 
ness ; the surrender of all possessions, the forsaking oi 
every dwelling place and (rf all relatives ; deep unbro- 
ken solitude, spent in silent contemplation, with volun- 
tary penance and terrible slow selfrtorture for the ab- 
solute mortification of the will, torture which extends 
to voluntary death by starvation, or. by men giving 
theinselves upto crocodilesi^ wor ' flinging fthemselves r over 
the sacred precipice in the 'HihMayas, or being buriied 
alive, or, finally by flinging themselves 
wheels of the huge cars of an idol drawn away amid 
the singing, shouting and dancing of bayaderes.’’^® 
Moral virtues only could not form the ultte 
ends of man, but they are steps towards salvation. As 

in the contemplation of the beautiful r an arlif tic ela- 
tion, the function of art is only to provide a mMiuin to 
reach the region of calm and peace which is the region 
of eternal Ideas. The value of moral virtues lies in 1*e 
fact that they lead a person towards the halcyon bli^ 
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of salvation. "This step is signified in the Christian 
myth by the eating of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, with which moral responsibility enters, toge- 
ther with original sin. The latter itself is in truth the 
assertion of the will-to-live, the denial of the will-to- 
live, in consequence of the appearance of a better know- 
ledge, is on the other hand, salvation.”^'^ 

For Schopenhauer religion and morality co<uld not 
be different. Their function is the same and they toge- 
ther guide man to salvation. Morality "accompanies 
man as a light up on his path from the assertion to the 
denial of the will, or mythically from original sin to 
salvation through faith in the mediation in the incar- 
nate God (Avatar) or, according to the teaching of the 
Vedas, through all re-births, which are consequences of 
the works in each case, until right knowledge appears 
and with it salvation (final emancipation), Moksha, i.e., 
reunion with Brahman.”^^ 

Absorption with the ultimate reality or reunion 
with Brahman could be attained through meditation. 
The contemplation of Ideas in art is also a variety of 
meditation. The aim is to break through the frontiers of 
time and space. Meditation on the Brahman, the one 
and the only one, ensures bliss and salvation, and libe- 
rates a person from bondage. Redemption comes when 
the Yogi in his concentration and meditation has the 
vision of the supreme soul as immanent in all. His mind 
becomes fully saturated with the joy and bliss of the 
vision. That God or Brahman is the sustainer and pro- 
tector of the cosmos and that his proximity is within 
mans reach is the belief which has religious support. 
Realisation of the absolute reality in meditation and 
prayer could not find expression in words. It . is the 
mystic vision. While religions take their point of de- 
parture from the idea of ens realissimum, Schopen- 
hai^r’s philosophy ends wiih the conception of a rea- 
lity which is moving towards perfection, towards its 
own transcendance. As an aspirant of salvation man 
works out his own destiny. The absolute reality of the 
will is the . lord of creatkm and man ' is its phenomenal 
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creation. The jiva or soul of man needs transmutation 
and purification for the realisation of the absolute rea- 
lity. Man remains a phenomenon of the will and it is 
immaterial to his state of phenomenality whether he is 
capable of perfection or not. But sorrows and sufferings 
cling to man when he has not yet marked out his cwm 
salvation. Salvation is the end of the tragedy of life. 
As Karl Jaspers has observed that with the idea of sal- 
vation the possibility of tragic knowledge is at an end 
and pessimism can no more sustain itself. 

Bhagavadgita, in its turn, postulates that salvation 
or emancipation could be attained by meditation on the 
self. "He who, possessed of reverence (for the supreme 
being) with a steady mind, and with the power of devo- 
tion, properly concentrates the life breath between the 
brows and meditates on the ancient Seer, the ruler, 
more minute than the minutest atom, the supporter of 
a]l, who of an unthinkable form, whose brilliance is 
like that of the sxm, and who is beyond all darkness, he 
attains to that transcendent and divine being,”-® And 
again; "Alone let him constantly meditate in solitude 
cn that which is salutary for his soul; for he who 
meditates in solitude attains supreme bliss.”®® 

The mind of man is seldom silent and inactive. As 
a devitalised mind cannot pursue the strenuous way of 
salvation, the Yoga aims at infusing in mind new 
energy by systematic discipline. To accumulate the 
mental energy by Yogic practices is necessary to gain 
realisation. The Yogic discipline first brings to a stop 
all mental activity. Such a course is only preparatory. 
It enables a man to bring into conscious control stray 
thoughts which continuously assail mind and sap its 
energy. 

Action or Karma is necessary for the 
salvation. Karma is taken to stand for sacrifi<^. The 
word Karma denotes physical as well as ^psychical ac- 
tion. Actions do not necessarily imply actions in bodil> 
form. Even the Vedanta school of philosopher emi*a- 
sises the significance of human action in the scheme cf 
salvation. These actions are required to be unattached 
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and without regard for fruits. The disinterested action 
cleanses the mind of its impurities and awakens 
goodness and virtue in man. In the Bhagavadgita also 
the need of action has been stressed. Schopenhauer’s 
view of salvation with his ethics of sympathy and com- 
passion assign to the action of man a no less significant 
place. Sankaracharya also agrees that noble actions 
purify the mind. 

Broadly speaking, there are three important ways 
which lead to salvation. Schopenhauer’s view is a com;- 
posite of the three. They are Karma, Jnana and Bhakti. 
A man who follows the way of Karma leads an active 
life. He is all action in the world and fulfils his duty 
in a spirit of detachment. The light of truth provides 
him guidance and he escapes from the bondage of the 
results of his action. Actions performed without gain 
and attachment could not bind man in bondage. 

The second way, the way of Jnana or knowledge 
lies in the recognition of the absolute reality as the sub- 
stratum of all existence. There is belief in the supre- 
macy of the Self. The object of realisation is the Self 
of man which is fundamentally not different from the 
Absolute Self. It is no doubt hard to attain. But if this 
is experienced and reached man is said to have attained 
to highest knowledge, the true gnosis. Now, sense ob- 
jects cannot lure him and bind him. 

The third is the path of devotion or Bhakti. Some- 
times it is described as superior to all. Bhagavadgita 
has proclaimed the superiority of the Bhakti method. 
Through Bhakti or devotion a man could rise to* highest 
plane of consciousness, where he directly participates in 
the divine life. A devotee or Bhakta is also said to re- 
ceive the fullest support from God. Bhakti or devotion 
to God creates humility and meekness. But this humi- 
lity is the product of annihilated pride and egoism. 
There remains no pride either of birth, honour, or in- 
tellect, in a devotee of God. May be reason the 

way of devotion has been accepter i as conducive to the 
attamment of peace, i^rf^ion and salvation. 

The function bf ihtelligielice is mainly to silence 
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the craving of the will. The philosopher says : "'the end 
of all intelligence can only be reaction upon the will, 
since however, all willing is an error, it remains the 
last work of intelligence to abolish the willing, whose 
ends it had hitherto served.”^^ Intelligence provides 
man with his unique place in creation. Thanks to in- 
telligence, true knowledge is arrived at, as “intelli- 
gence is sufficient to impart to the will that knowledge 
in consequence of which it denies, and abolishes itself, 
upon which the mdividuality, and consequently the in- 
telligence, which is merely a too-l of individual, and 
therefore animal nature perish.’’^^ 

The will goads man to sin and the sins that are 
committed and the wrongs that are perpetrated require 
to be made ineffective and the consequences that they 
lead to demand to be neutralised. '"The sinful works 
and their consequences must be annulled and annihi- 
lated, whether by extraneous pardon or by the entrance 
of a better knowledge ; otherwise, the world could hope 
for no salvation.”^^ 

Whether the approach to salvation is via mystica 
or only via negative, it makes no difference. Schopen- 
hauer has unstinted praise' for all methods and he is 
only interested in conveying the truth which underlies 
them all. He says : ''Quietism, Le., surrender of all voli- 
tion, asceticism, i.e., intentional mortification of one's 
own will, and mysticism, i.e., consciousness ot the iden- 
tity of one’s own nature with that of all things or with 
the kernel of the world, stand in the closest connec- 
tion ; SO' that whoever professes one of them is gradual- 
ly led to accept the others, even against his intention. 
Nothing can be more surprising than the agreement 
with each other of the writers who present these doc- 
trines, notwithstanding' the greatest differftice of their 
age, country and religion, accompanied by the irm cer- 
tainty and inward confidence with which they ^ forth 
the permanence of their inner experience. They do not 
constitute a sect, which adheres to, defend, and propa- 
gates a favourite dogma once laid hold of; indeed the 
Indian, Christian, and Mohammedan mystics, quietists, 
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and ascetics are different in every respect, except the 
inner significance and spirit of their teaching.'’^^ This 
makes clear that Schopenhauer has appreciated the es- 
sential unity that runs through the diversity of faiths 
and creeds. Indeed, it was a necessary step for Schopen- 
hauer to take. The gloom and pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer would have remained untempered had he not al- 
lowed a doctrine of salvation to grow on the very soil 
of religious piety and faith. The pessimistic trend of his 
thought has suddenly converted itself into a doctrine 
of hope and deliverance. This unexpected shift in the 
philosophical thought of Schopenhauer bears out the 
contention that only religion can effect final deliverance, 
and whether one likes it or not, one is forced to resort 
to religion for a solution of the great predicament in 
which man is involved. 

Schopenhauer, curiously enough, thinks that mysti- 
cism provides man with such everlasting knowledge 
which is beyond the grasp of both perception and con- 
ception. It is through mystic approach that the truth 
of all truths can be apprehended. “Mysticism in the 
widest sense is every guidance to the immediate con- 
sciousness of that to which neither perception or con- 
ception, thus in general no* knowledge extends. 
Schopenhauer has no philosophical scruples to pro- 
claim himself as an adherent of the mystic way. The 
mystic approach to reality is really the religious waj 
in its deeper significance. 

The attainment of Nirvana and perfection according 
to Jainism require seventy-three articles of guidance. 
Jainism has miade an all-embracing synthesis of all 
requirements for it. Mahavira’s lecture called “the 
exertion righteousness^^ is a detailed account of the 
condition salvation and affirms with unequivocal 
emphasis that whosoever fonow these articles is assur- 
ed of perfection, amd the beatitude of salvation: 

“I Samvega, longing for liberation ; 2. Nirveda, 
disregard for worMly objects r/ 3. Bh^ 
desire of ti^ Law ; 4. Cinmadharmikasusrushana^ 
obedience to ccnreligionfets and to the Guru; 5. 
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Alikana, confession of sins before the Guru; 6. 
Ninda, repenting of one’s sins to oneself; 7. Garka, 
repenting of one’s sins before the Guru ; 8. Sama- 
yika, moral and intellectual purity of the soul; 
9. Katurvimsatistava, adoration of the twenty- 
four Ginas ; 10. Vandana, paying reverence to 

Guru ; 11. Pratikramana, expiation of sins ; 12. 
Kayotsarga, a particular position of the body ; 13. 
Pratyakhyana, self-denial ; 14. Stavastutimangala, 

praises and hymns ; 15. Kalasya pratyupekshana, 
keeping the right time ; 16. Prayaskittakarana, 

practising penance ; 17. Kshamapana, begging for- 
giveness ; 18. Svadhyaya, study ; 19. Vakana, reci- 
tal of the sacred texts ; 20. Pariprikhana, question- 
ing (the teacher) ; 21. Paravartana, repetition ; 22. 
Anupreksha, pondering ; 23. Dharmakatha, religi- 

ous discourse ; 24. Srutasyaradhana, acquisition of 
sacred knowledge ; 25. Ekagramanahsannivesana, 

concentration of thoughts; 26. Samyana, control; 
27. Tapas, austerities ; 28. Vyewadhana, cutting off 
the Karma ; 29. Sukhasata, renouncing pleasure ; 
30. Apratibaddhata, mental independence; 31. Viki- 
trasayanasanasevana, using unfrequented lodgings 
and beds ; 32. Vinivartana, turning from the world ; 
i33. Sambhogapratyakhyana, renouncing collection 
of alms in one district only; 34. Upadhipratya- 
khyana, renouncing articles of use ; 35. Aharapratya- 
khyana, renouncing food; 36. Kashyapratyakhyana, 
conquering the passions; 37. Yogapratyakhyana, 
renouncing the activity ; 38. Sarirapratyakhyana, 
renouncing the body ; 39. Sahayapratyakhyana, 

renouncing the company; 40. Bhaldapratyakhyana, 
renouncing all food; 41. Sadbhavapratyakhyana, 
perfect renunciation ; 42. Pratirupata, conforming 
to the standard ; 43. Vaiyaviitya, doing service ; 

44. Sarvagunasampamata, fulfilling all virtues; 

45. Vitaragata, freedom from passion; 46. Kshanti, 
patience; 47. Mukti, fr^om from greed ; 48. Ar- 
gava, simplicity ; 49. Msudayja, hmMlity ; 50. Bhava- 
satya, sincerity of mind ; 51. Karnasatya, siiMserity 
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of religious practice; 52. Yogasatya, sincerity of 
activity; 53. Monoguptata, watchfulness of the 
mind ; 54. Vog-guptata, watchfulness of the speech ; 
55. Kayaguptata, watchfulness of the body ; 56. 

Manahsamadharana, discipline of the mind; 

57. Vaksamadharana, discipline of the speech ; 

58. Kayasamadharana, discipline of the body; 

59. Gnanasampannata, possession of knowledge ; 

60. Darsanasampannata, possession of faith ; 61. 

Karitrasampannata, possession of conduct ; 62. Sra- 
trendriyanigraha, subduing the ear; 63. Kakshurin- 
driyanigraha, subduing the eye; 64 . Granendriya- 
nigraha, subduing the organ of smell ; 65. Gihvend- 
riyanigraha, subduing the tongue; 66. Sparsanend- 
riyanigraha, subduing the organ of touch ; 67. Kro- 
dhavigaya, conquering anger; 68. Manavigaya, con- 
quering pride ; 69 . Mayavigaya, conquering deceit ; 
70 . Lobhavigaya, conquering greed ; 71. Premad- 
veshamithyadarsanavigaya, conquering love, hate 
and wrong belief ; 72 . Sailesi, stability ; 73. Akar- 
mata, freedom from Karma.”^^ 

The Jaina view of salvation as given above clearly 
show that salvation for them, as it is for Schopenhauer, 
attainable here and now. The dissolution of the body 
is not required. In fact Schopenhauer’s conception of 
salvation seems to resemble more the Buddhist and the 
Jaina conception than that of Vedanta. 

Salvation for Indian thought comes as a conse- 
quence of one’s duties and obligations, be they social 
or religious. The problem of salvation is seldom looked 
in isolation from the fxmction and purpose of the entire 
life of man. Whatever may be one’s caste or vocation, 
the life and actions are required to be saturated with 
religious and moral virtues. 

Salvation is not confined to the dhosen few. Per- 
fecticn may be reached by nijan or v^mah, orthodox or 
hetercKlox, by the p^ or by laity. Adife of piety and 
holiness and not abst^tion from basic necessities of 
life is neededi Bfere^ Se^iopeiAauer’s is perfectly 

attuned with- the fiidian straiiP of thought. He agrees 
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that a balanced and religious life is what matters. 

To obtain lasting and final salvation, the aspirant 
has to remain in the ecstasy of contemplation. Akan- 
khayya Sutta declares this secret; "If a Bhikku should 
desire, Brethern, by the complete destruction of the 
three bonds to become converted to be no longer liable 
to be bom in a state of suffering, and to be assured of 
final salvation, let him! then fulfill all righteousness, 
let bim be devoted to that quietude of heart which 
springs from within, let him not drive back the ecstasy 
of contemplation, let him look through things, let him 
be much alone.”®’ Even ecstasy of contemplation pre- 
supposes righteousness in practice. 

A man who is always dominated by evil passions 
is certainly not on his way to perfection. In the spirit 
of the Bhagavadgita, a perfect man is one who has cul- 
tivated devotion or Bhakti to the supreme diety 
and who has surrendered his ego at the altar of 
tmth and goodness. By one’s firm faith in God, man 
attains liberation. This is the way of religion, and this 
is the common way both for a householder, and for a 
monk who has completely renounced the world. Know- 
ledge may be indispensable for salvation but it can 
really become effective only when it is associated with 
devotion. "Wisdom is the supreme means of liberation, 
but this wisdom is not exclusive of devotimi to God and 
desireless work. Even while alive, the sage rests in 
Brahman, and is released from the unrest of the \vorld. 
The sage of steady wisdom lives a life of disinterested 

service.”®® 

The world is not itself an abode of sin. Nor is 
jiuman life necessarily sinful. Only man creates suffer- 
ing and misery by his own action. Hence, the ultimate 
responsibility rests on man. If a man s actions are illu- 
mined with knowledge and devotion, he can then escape 
the privations of life and attain IdK final release. May 
your departure from the world be as your entrance into 
it As your entrance into the world is without sin, so 
may your departure also be without sin (Baba 
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Metzia).”39 

Conclusion 

Schopenhauer's view of salvation culminates in 
religion hut does not begin with it. He has learned from 
the East, no doubt; but has not learned enough. The 
Vedantic, the Buddhistic, the Jaina conception of sal- 
vation also do not complete the picture. Each view is 
partial. What we need is a creative synthesis of all. 
Mere knowledge leads us nowhere. Only Bhakti can 
inspire man but cannot give iis the fulness of life. 
Karma, Jnana, and Bha|:ti are all moments, to use a 
pregnant Hegelian phrase, in the life of the spirit. They 
should supplement one another. 

Schopenhauer’s view of suffering also is unfortu- 
nately very superficial. Had he himself understood 
Christianity, he would have realised that suffering it- 
self has also a value. It is not itself a punishment or 
evil. It may reveal new dimensions of existence. It may 
denote the birth pangs of a higher order. Hence, salva- 
tion cannot be identified with a release from pains and 
sufferings of life. Salvation should have a more positive 
connotation than it has in Schopenhauer’s thought. 
Even the Buddhistic Nirvana suffers from lack of posi- 
tive content. It may itself be most positive state of all 
but we are only left to guess what it is. Salvation should 
mean not simply the negation of desires and freedom 
from suffering' and pain but the ^ birth of a higher self, 
the revelation of a new order of existence. The will-to- 
live need not be negated but transformed and sublimat- 
ed. The life here and now should be made a stepping- 
stone, a platform for new manifestations of life divine- 
Perhaps Aurobindo’s thought is an attempt in this direc- 
tion, a pointer to a higher order of existent, to an 
order of supef-conisdbu^rim. Only in the vealm of 
super-conscioushess "can ^we find true salvation and 
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SCHOPENHAUER AND BUDDHISM 


The philosophy of Schopenhauer is like a prism 
which shoots forth rays of different colour and hue. 
He is not interested in any particular dogma or philoso- 
phy, for his aim is to throw light on some basic prob- 
lems which have cropped up in every age and clime. 
The function of philosophy is not exhausted by ex- 
poimding the nature of reality ; it has to guide the 
individual in overcoming the suffering that pervades his 
life, says Schopenhauer. It is the quest of Schopenhauer 
to develop a picture of reality which can accommodate 
the wisdom of centuries gained in the East as well as 
in the West. The philosophical theory of Schopenhauer 
bears the stamp of the implications which he draws from 
the wisdom of mankind as enshrined in its sacred reli- 
gious texts and in the discoveries of the sciences of 
his time. 

The writings of Schopienliauer bears witness to 
his wide reading of ancient texts and literature and of 
the works ^ of his cbntem^raries and predecessors. 
Schopenhauer has the remarkable power of putting 
material taken from the most alien source into the 
texture of his philosophy in such a way that the anaent 
truths appear as brand new. Many a philosophical and 
religious legacy of widely remote places have attained 
new vigour in the thought of this German philosopher. 
Buddhism is one example of ihe elements assimilated 
into the structure of his philosophy. 

Schopenhauer has no particular predilecticn for 
any school of Buddhism. He prefers on its valuable 
insights which are scattered in its vast literature. The 
texts of Buddhisni available to him are' well-known, and 
as he is a clear writer, capable of presenting his ideas 
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intelligibly, one can see the extent to which he has 
depended on the different sources. It can be said thab 
the Buddhist texts relied on by Schopenhauer are fairly 
representative of the different phases of Buddhism 
which as a religious movement had spread beyond 
India in a way which could not be repeated by any 
other Indian religion. Buddhism had taken deep root in 
different countries and its vitality and resilience flour- 
ished in wondrous patterns providing solace to those 
who followed it. 

There are many parallels between S'chopenhauer’s 
thought and Buddhism. Both are based on the widest 
perspective of the hximan problem in general. Both are 
secular in tone and belief. Both are for the solution of 
suffering which pervades the life and history of man. 
Both begin on a note of pessimism in the hope that it 
is the efficacy of right human action that can provide 
the talisman to end suffering. Both agree that the best 
way to overcome teeming desires is to put an end to 
wrong ideas by absorbing right beliefs. 

The postulate that underlying everything in the 
world there is the primordial reality is acceptable both 
to Schopenhauer and the Buddha. There is the imper- 
sonal moral order governing the phenomena of the 
world, says Gautama Buddha. ^ Above the physical order, 
there is the moral order. Similarly, for Schopenhauer, 
the principle which is responsible for the rise of every- 
thing is the Will. There are two- levels of order, accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, one being the world experienced 
by the individual, which is temporal and consists of 
life, consciousness and inorganic matter, and the other 
consisting of the Will which is outside time. Everything 
is an expression of the primordial Will which is pure 
irrationality and blind impulse.^ Schopenhauer asserts 
that the Will can be known by the individual as it 
expresses itself in him as his will. Schopenhauer does 
not deny the empirical world, but emphasises its pheno- 
menal character. The phenomenal is to be understood in 
the background of the noumenal which is the Will. 
Both for the Buddha anff t Schopenhauer, the deeper 
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involvement in the affairs of the world leaves the indi- 
vidual in a state which is not conducive to gaining 
equanimity. To transcend the world of the senses is the 
key-note of the message of the Buddha, and this is 
entirely acceptable to Schopenhauer. 

Whereas the Buddha is averse to any explanation 
of the nature of reality,^ Schopenhauer is quite clear 
concerning it and accordingly develops an entire system 
round it. Schopenhauer may be said to diverge from the 
maxim of the Buddha that it is futile to raise questions 
concerning things which cannot be grasped through 
reasoning and intellect. The world is fiuxional.^ The 
individual is a transitory bundle of the body, sensa- 
tions, perceptions, mind and consciousness. Buddhism is 
emphatic that impermanence and transitoriness do not 
absolve the individual from moral responsibilities. 

The Buddha makes it clear that the individual has 
to make his life the medium for scaling greater heights 
of moral perfection. For Schopenhauer the existence of 
man contains the innate quality of denying the very 
substratum of which it is but an expression. Hence, the 
philosophy of the Will and also Buddhism are far from 
being pessimistic. To regard the world as transitory or 
phenomenal does not mean loss of faith in the efficacy 
of human effort. The mcral path of the Buddha is indi- 
cative of the reality and (X)ncreteness of human exist- 
ence and of the way it should be lived. Schopenhauer, 
in spite of his assertion that the world of the senses is 
phenomenal, believes in its concreteness and does not 
make it mind-dependent but only wili-dependent. Each 
product of the WiU is independent of and separate from 
the other. But what xmites the individual and the worid 
of plurality is the common substratum of the funda- 
mental Will which continues to take mnumerable foriris 
and in its constitution always remkains ot 
instinctual. Though man is just as much a product of 
the Will as is an animal or any inorganic matter, his 
importance lies in the poi^ession of certain qualities, 
especially intellect, reason and the capacity to detach 
himself from the distractions of the world, qualities 
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which have accrued to him in the course of his evolu- 
tionary development. These capacities are the special 
gifts which are possessed by the human being and 
which are not available toi any other creature in na- 
ture. This advantage possessed by the individual en- 
dows him with the rare power of escaping the very 
Will which has created him. 

For Schopenhauer and Buddhism, the world is a 
source of much suffering and little pleasure. The indi- 
vidual has to touch greater heights of thought and ac- 
lion before he can escape the forces which block his 
progress towards realisation. The path of moral disci- 
pline guarantees absorption in the moral order which is 
in and above the world order. Being spiritual, the Bud- 
dhist moral order can engender greater hopes in the 
heart of man than can the omniscient and onanipotent 
Will which by itself cannot set an exemplary standard. 
Schopenhauer thinks that the notion of absorption into 
a reality which is full of harmony and balance is a 
mere absurdity. The word Mirvana fascinates him, and 
he accepts all that is attributed to it by the Buddhists 
except the view that an ultimate order which is moral 
would have created a world which is unlike itself. The 
basic postulates of Schopenhauer and Buddhism are 
totally different, but Schopenhauer is ready to adopt 
the moral teaching of the Buddha, as he finds in it the 
possibility of denying the will-to-live. Man’s existence, 
says Schopenhauer, is an expression of the will, is pure 
will-to-live, and all those actions and thoughts which 
are conducive to a strengthening of the will-to-live need 
to be modified by following the eight-fold path of the 
Buddhists. , 

There is no attempt on the part of Schopenhauer 
to confound the teachings of either Buddhism or Chris- 
tianity. His primary aim is to. show* that, unlike many 
religions and systems of thoughi, his |Mlo of the 
Will provides a convincing explanation of the situations 
faced by man. Scl»penhauer finds strong support for 
his philosophy of WHi in wonl# literature^.a^^ 
texts. It is another matt^^#^ followers of daflfe- 
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rent religions may not find the philosophy cxf the Will 
in their religions. Schopenhauer claims that his philo- 
sophy can provide the necessary basis for deducting all 
the leading assertions of the Upanishads.^ , 

Like the Buddhists, Schopenhauer has no concept 
of self. The self is posited because the senses meet the 
object and give rise to sensation, which leads to recol- 
lection and then to knowledge. No object or thing is 
permanent in the world, and hence, according to Bud- 
dhism, there cannot be a permanent sell The retention 
of the notion of the self and 'T” is particularly harmful 
because it tends to increase desires and egotism and 
vitiates the progress of the individual in the right direc- 
tion. Even in the absence of the notion of the self, the 
Buddhists maintain that the transmission of desires , be- 
comes possible, as they tend to form into a close-knit 
aggregate and continue from birth to birth. For the 
Buddha, the assumption of an imperishable self means 
the acceptance of its perfection and implies that the 
hard struggle to attain Nirvana is unnecessary. The 
is evanescent, and no good would result from sticking 
to it. Schopenhauer's uncompromising view that there is 
only the Will and nothing else, since all things includ- 
ing man are its product, leaves no scope for the con- 
cept of self.® The only antecedent of man remains the 
blind Will, and his future lies in escaping from it. Hie 
Will in man can deny itself.'^ It is possible for the indi- 
vidual to rise above the knowledge that comes through 
the principle of sufficient reason. The individual should 
not depend on the principiuin individuaticMiis ; if he is 
confined to the knowledge of this prihcipium, he 
on deluding himself with tl^ idea Hmt he can d^i#t 
in a life of peace and joy in the phenomenal world.® 
According to the Buddha, the notion of the self 
has to be given up by the individual if he wants to feel 
affiliated with the moral order, and for Schopenha^ 
the individual has to 0ver<x>me dependence on know- 
ledge that is attained through the principle of suffident 
reason before he can hope to understand the nature of 
eternal justice® To have perfect knowledge of eternal 
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justice demands a rising above the limits of individual- 
ity, and this may not be possible for all men. The truth 
behind eternal justice is presented by the Upanishadic 
maxim Tat tvam asi.^® Eternal justice not only rules the 
world but also remains independent of any institution 
that is devised by the ingenuity of man. Eternal justice 
is not for requital and is steadfast and sure.^^ This 
brings into focus the anxiety of Schopenhauer to justify 
the necessity of adopting ' certain maxims that were 
favoured by the nations of antiquity. Mere knowledge 
of such maxims is not enough, for they have to be put 
into practice. If the ancients had not found the maxims 
efiScacious, they would not have adopted them as guid- 
ing factors in life, Schopenhauer says, and he finds that 
the standpoint adopted by him is amply vindicated by 
the maxim Tat tvam asi. 

Schopenhauer does not believe in the theory of the 
transmigration of souls which is accepted by many sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy ; nevertheless he finds be- 
neath this theory the idea, that one who inflicts suffer- 
ing on others stands in need of expiation and cannot 
escape this. For Schopenhauer, the theory of transmi- 
gration proves the theme that in every person there is: 
present the same Will; to hurt others is to hurt one- 
self, and hence it is necessary to adopt an ethical prin- 
. ciple which prohibits doing harm to others. Love and 
compassion for other fellow-beings and also for ani- 
mals, as expressed in the stories of the Buddha, are 
admired by Schopenhauer. 

While the assertion of the Will is selfish, it is the 
denial of the Will which according to Schopenhauer is 
meritorious. Egoism is assertion o>f the Will, and hence 
it has to be denied^ The denial of the egO' becomes 
aMual demall and negation of the wiH-to4hr In the 
absence of any theory or belief l in reality as the embodi- 
ment of all virtues and ausjHcious attributes, it is given 
to Schopenhaiiar to depend on the ethical elements and 
teaching of the leading religions of the world to define 
a methcd of vanquisMng ihe W511| for this is the su- 
preme force and centre of aU creation ^ m spite of its 
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being an irrational and blind force. Absorption into the 
moral order or the Absolute or the Brahman provides 
the ultimtate bliss for some Indian saints and thinkers, 
but for Schopenhauer it is the denial of the will-to4ive 
which gives peace, tranquillity and freedom from suf- 
fering. The ways of approach to the ultimate beatitude 
may differ, but in the matter of reliance on the ethical 
path, there is.no difference between the ancients and a 
modern thinker like Schopenhauer, who makes it amply 
clear that the new knowledge has not lowered the value 
and supremacy of ancient wisdom. He asserts that every 
moral theory has to pass the criterion of recognising 
in others the identical nature which is present in our- 
selves before such a theory can produce genuine virtues 
in any individual. 

The works of love help to overcome the veil of 
Maya, says Schopenhauer. He states that the vanishing 
of the principium individuationis and the removal of 
the veil of Maya are the same. It means the recognition 
of one’s own Will in the sufferer.^^ He says that all love 
is sympathy. The sense of oneness and the feeling of 
fellowship in suffering are the motives which could 
cause the individual to adopt the path of voluntary re- 
nunciation and to help those who are in distress. Resi- 
gnation, true dispassion and perfect will-lessness are 
conducive to the practice of supreme love and com- • 
passion. Here again, Schopenhauer derives inspiration 
from the lives of the Buddha and of the saints of Chris- 
tianity.^^ 

Schopenhauer extols the virtue of asceticism and 
defines it as volimtary and intentional poverty coupled 
with the denial and mortification of the Will.^® Though 
Schopenhauer quotes extensively from Indian texts to 
show how they lay emphasis on the denial of the Will 
through ascetic methods, he nonetheless also finds in 
aesthetic contemplation an esca{^ from the will-to-live. 
The contemplated object becomes an accident of the 
being of the contemplator ; this leads to the recogni- 
tion of oneself in others. The object appears as a pure 
Idea in aesthetic contemplation. It is a state which is 
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will-less. 

It is clear that Schopenhauer had access to the texts 
of early Buddhism as well as to^ those of Mahay ana 
Buddhism. The earlier phase of Buddhism with its de- 
pendence on the traditions and sayings of the Buddha 
appeals to the masses.^^ Earlier Buddhism is simple 
and is not interested in the formulation of any imposing 
dogma or metaphysics except a set of principles which 
could assist the individual in overcoming the sufferings 
of life. On the basis of the fundamentals provided by 
Theravada Buddhism, there developed the Mahayana 
School, which with its gods and goddesses possesses 
quite an intricate theology. It is a moot question how 
much of this doctrine would have been commended by 
the Buddha himself. Schopenhauer does not enter into 
the difference between the old and the new Buddhism 
and is interested only in certain fundamental points in 
the schools of Buddhism whether old or new. The con- 
dition of the individual in whom the Will denied itself 
is similar to that of the Prajna Paramita, says Scho- 
penhauer. When wisdom is perfected, the lure of life 
no longer remains, and for the wise man the world is 
' 'nothing. 
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Appendix 


1. The impersonal order is indicated by the words 'Dhamma, 
Tao, Anangke’ (necessity), 'Agathon’ (Plato’s "Good”). Accord- 
ing to the assumptions of Buddhism it is fallacious to read in 
‘Dhamma’ any prior consciousness. Human consciousness helps 
one to know the impersonal Dhamma. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
‘Buddhism,’ Williams & Norgate, London, 1925, p. 36. 

2. The Will is all-supreme in Schopenhauer’s system like 

the ‘Deus’ in Spinoza’s system. Thomas Whittaker, ‘Schopen- 
hauer,’ Constable & Co., 1920, p. 45. ' ^ 

3. ‘Darma’’ is the spiritual force in and beneath everything. 
As it is spiritual it cannot be defined easily. Edward Conze, 
'A Short History of Buddhism,’ Chetana Ltd., Bombay, p. 12. 

4. "Objects, brothers, are impermanent. What is imperma- 
nent, that is 111. What is 111, that is Void of the self. What is 
void of the self, that is not mine... (as before)... sounds, scents, 
savours, things tangible are impermanent... What is imperma- 
nent, that is 111... That is how it is to be regarded by perfect 
insight of what really is?* 'The Book' of the Kindered Sayings’ 
(Samyutta-Nikaya), Part IV. Translated by F.L. Woodward, 
Oxford University Press, 1927, p. 2. 

5. ‘The World as Will and Idea,’ Transl. Haldane & Kemp. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd.,. London. 8th edition, Vol. I, 
p. XIII. 
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6. It becomes diiScult to believe that a single formula given 
by Schopenhauer could explain all the elements of existence. 
Miss Zimmern refers here to Schopenhauer’s concept of the 
will. Helen Zimmern, 'Schopenhauer/ Allen & Unwin 19.32, 
London, p. 160. 

7. Schopenhauer says that he has reached the utmost limits 
of the wilLto-iive in his doctrine. The wiil-to-live either 
asserts or denies itself. Schopenhauer is not ready to cross this 
point reached by him in his philosophy, for he does not want 
to make statements which are empty. 'The World as W"ill and 
Idea,’ Vol. Ill, p. 405. 

8. ibid., Vol. I, p. 455. 

9. ibid., pp. 456-57. 

10. ibid., p. 459. 

11. ibid., 452. 

12. Schopenhauer does not take moral virtues as the final 
end but they are only a step or movement towards it. Ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 475 and Vol. Ill, p. 426. 

13. ibid., Vol. I, p. 482. 

14. For Schopenhauer the adoption of Eudaemonism can lay 
the foundation to a happy life. The Tarerga and Paralipomena/ 
Allen & Unwin, 1951, Introduction. 

15. Schopenhauer finds that Brahmanism and Buddhism are 
close to the spirit of Christianity. 'The World as Will and Idea/ 
Vol. Ill, p. 445. 

16. ibid., Vol. I., p. 493. 

17. To lead the laity gradually towards moral perfection 
was the aim of the Buddha. No one can attain the supreme 
knowledge at once (Ang. 8, No. 19, 11 ; Majjh. Na 24 and 107). 
But the later Hinayana thinkers began to develop their own 
implications, and the Mahay ana School gave many turns to the 
basic teaching of the Buddha. Helmuth von Glasenapp, 'Im- 
mortality and Salvation in Indian Religion,’ Translated from 
the German by E. F. J. Payne, Sushil Gupta, Calcutta, pp. 70-71. 

18. 'The World as Will and Idea,’ Vol. I, p. 532. The term 
'nothing’ used by Schopenhauer does not convey the same 
meaning as the term Voidness in Mahay ana Buddhism. Watambe 
points out how the law of transitoriness becomes in the hands 
of the Mahay ana thinkers Voidness. The concept of Voidness 
equates birth, death and Nirvana and there remains no diffe- 
rence between the Buddhas and demons. Baiyu Watambe, 
TTistory of Thoughts in Mahayana Buddhism’ Minshukaihoubu, 
Tokyo, p. 63. 




